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THE 

PARISH CLERK. 



CHAPTER XVIH. 
THE LIEUTENANT'S TALE. 

Op Ben Griskin and his wife I shall have but 
little more to say, except that they had two 
children — Gregory, eo named after his mater- 
nal uncle, and Matilda his sister. The parson 
of the perish of Oakapple did his best to induce 
Ben and his wife to give these two children a 
good education. His exertions and persuasions 
were useless, for both Ben and his wife had, as 
they said, " got on in the world theirselves, with- 
' out any laming ; and they didn't see the use 
on't for the young uns." 
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2 THE PARISH CLERK. 

Master Gregory, therefore, wandered about 
^he farm, and did nothing but shoot small birds, 
hunt rats, feed his rabbits, ferrets, and dogs, all 
day, except during the few hours he passed 
at the village- school, from which he played 
truant three days out of the six. He was the- 
tyrant of the school, because, as he was known 
to be the heir to great riches, the schoolmaster 
humoured him in everything, and never punished 
him. His schoolfellows yielded to him for fear 
the master should punish them if they did noi. 
He grew up an unlicked, ill-tempered, conceited 
cub. 

Matilda, his sister, would have shared the 
same fate, had it not been for the parson"^ wife, 
who took a great fency to the pretty, modest 
little girl ; and, having no child of her own, in- 
vited her frequently to the rectory. She devoted 
most of her spare time to the teaching of her 
proUgie^ not only the common acquirements of 
reading, writing, and fancy work, but, as far as 
her talents allowed her, she initiated her into 
the mysteries of music, drawing, and dancing. 
She had an apt pupil ; and her success in teach- 
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ing ber all she herself knew was a sufficient 
reward for the trouble she underwent. .^ 

" Vayther,'* said Gregory to his sire one day, 

when he was about nineteen years of age, *^ I do 

wish theed^st let I go to varmering or summat 

.else. I'm precious sick o* halng nothing to 

do. I'd rather work than lie oidle." 

*^ Varmering ! work \" said Ben, putting down 
his pipe, ^' why shouldst thee varmer ? why 
shouldst thee work ? Am'^t I meyad more 
money than thee'llt be able to zpend ?" 

^^ That maybe, and it may not,^ said Gre- 
gory, ^' but I'se so precious dull at times I don't 
know what to do wi' myself." 

'^ Why dosn't go €uid verrett the rats, boy ?** 
inquired the fath^. 

*VThey be all verretted,*' replied the son. 

" Well, then, veed thy dogs and thy rabbits." 

'* They be ved three times over.'* 

'^Zhoot zome zparrows, then, or larks, or 
Bommat/' 

^^ They be all zetting hard now ; and if I kills 
the old uns therell be none left for autumn.'' 

*^ Casn't go and catch zome vish ?" 

b3 



4 THE PARISH CLERK. 

** They won't bite, vayther ; I ha tried un/' 
'* Put in the vlues, then, and zettle un zo/' 
" The vines be all vuU o' great holes," said 
Gregory. 

'^ Well/' said Ben, re-lighting his pipe, which 
had expired during the dialogue, ''take this 
guinea, boy, and goa down to public and ha' a 
game o' zkittles with zome o' them." ^ 

A new light burst -upon Gregory. A new 
scene of pleasure was opened to him. He went 
to the little public, and spent his guinea in the 
skittle-ground, and was rewarded for his libera- 
lity and want of skill by the applause and 
praises of those who won his money and drank 
at his expense. Never afber that day did Gre- 
gory want for amusement ; for, if ever he was 
dull, he went to his father^s bureau, took out a 
few guineas, and proceeded down to the public. 
There he soon acquired great skill in skittles, 
dominoes, and other low games ; and a great 
proficiency in swearing, drinking, and blas- 
pheming. 

His father, far from being displeased at his 
displaying his acquirements at home, laughed at 
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THE PARISH CLERK. 5 

them, and pronounced him a lad of spirit^ and 
as good a gentleman as the squire himself. His 
mother^ too, applauded his proficiency in manly 
recreations, as she was pleased to term his amuse- 
ments, and told him he'd win the prettiest girl 
in the county for his wife. His sister was so 
much disgusted with him that she left the room> 
and sometimes the house, the moment he put 
his foot inside the door. The parson expostu- 
lated with Ben once or twice about his son's 
disorderly conduct, and the riotous scenes that 
were nightly exhibited at the public ; but, being 
told to '< mind his own business, and not to 
trouble his head about other volks,^' he ceased 
to expostulate any further. 

Among the company who honoured the public 
at Oakapple with their presence every evening 
was one young man who, until Gregory joined 
them, was looked up to by the rest of the visiters 
as their head man ; or, in their own phraseology, 
** the cock of the walk,*' He was about twenty 
years of age, shrewd, quick, and cunning ; tall, 
well-built, and muscular. He was an fait at 
every species of low gambling, and a proficient 
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in singing vulgar songs^ and telling comic and 
disgusting stories. He was by trade a horse- 
dealer^ and a jobber in cattle and sheep. His 
name was Zachary BlufiP^ which was abbreviated 
into Zach by his intimate friends. 

Zach Bluff hated and despised the Griskins> 
not only because they were rich and he was 
comparatively poor^ but because he had once 
been refused leave to shoot over Oakapple farm^ 
and even threatened to be informed against if he 
was caught poaching upon it again. When Gre- 
gory^ therefore, first made his appearance at the 
public^ Zach made up his mind to seek occasion 
to quarrel with him, and to challenge him to 
fight ; not doubting that his superior strength 
and science would enable him to punish him 
severely, 

Gregory, luckily for himself, lost his money 
and paid his footing so cheerfully, that he made 
all the idlers in the skittle-ground his friends, 
and induced Zach Bluff .to think that he could 
make a more profitable speculation out of him 
by winning his mohey than by beating him to a 
mummy; especially as the standers-by would 
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bave sided with their new and liberal associate 
against himself. Zaeh, therefore^ dropped his 
usual character of bully, and set up in the soft- 
soaping and deceiving Une of business. 

In this line, though entirely new to him^ he 
perfectly succeeded. He impressed Gregory, 
who had seen but little, and knew less, of the 
world, with an opinion that he was the cleverest 
fellow in it. He initiated him into the mysteries 
of horse-couping, horse*chanting, buying and 
swapping ; taught him hdw to play at put, crib- 
bage^ and four comers. He gave him a pointer 
that could do every thing but talk, and a lurcher 
that could catch a hare much quicker, though 
less fairly, than a greyhound ; and for all these 
kindnesses the only recompence he would receive 
was the liberty of shooting over the Oakapple 
farm with Gregory whenever *' Old Ben,'' as 
his father was now called, was away from home. 

The reader must imagine the scenes into which 
Zach led his new friend for nearly two years 
before the death of his father and mother, as the 
recital would be any thing but entertaining and 
agreeable. I need only say that he made him 
as accomplished a blackguard as himself. 
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To prove the state of moral degradation to 
which he was brought, I must beg of the reader 
to accompany me to the public at Oakapple the 
evening before the death of " Old Ben" and his 
wife, who were both lying ill of a fatal fever that 
was prevalent in the neighbourhood. 

I must observe that the habit of drinking 
from morning till night had given that pecu- 
liarly disgusting glaze of the eye and blotched- 
ness of face to Gregory, which is its invari- 
able attendant. His voice, too, from the 
relaxation caused by dram-drinking, closely 
resembled the grunting of a cab-horse, with his 
mouth in a nose-bag; or of «»e cabman him- 
self with a cold, or a street-singer with a sore 
throat. 

'* Landlord 1" cried Gregory, in the hoarse 
tones of which I have endeavoured to give my 
reader a notion, " vill the cups round and bring 
I and Zach another glass o* grog." 

The landlord bowed, and all the country- 
fellows assembled, rapped the table, and said 
that Mr. Gregory was a gentleman. 

«' And now,*' said Gregory, highly flattered by 
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the compliment, "who's turn is it to zing a 
zong P" 

Some one was called upon, and, without hesi- 
tation, commenced a country ditty. In the 
middle ofi t one of the labouiers from Oakapple 
ferm burst into the room, and interrupted the 
melody by begging " Measter Gregory would 
come whoame directly, as Meaeter Benjamin 
and Missus was a-dying." 

" Zilence for a zong 1" cried Gregory, remo* 
Ting bis pipe ftom his mouth, and looking angry. 

*' Do ye now, measter — do ye come whoame," 
said the labourer j " vayther on ye be a-dying." 

" Knock un down, Zach," said Gregory, " if 
he interrupts us again." 

"I do assure ye," said the poor fellow, with 
the tears in his eyes, " 'tis as true as I stands 
here as both vayther and mother " 

" Turn him out ! " said Gregory. His wish 
was immediately complied with, and the poor 
fellow was bundled out very roughly into the 
street by the party who returned to resume their 
song, receive the applause of their entertainer, 
and another order for " quarts round." 
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After another hour of revehry and noise^ the 
same messenger returned and begged the land« 
lord to go in and tell Mr. Gr^ory that Mr. 
Humpbugge, who was attending ^^Old Ben" 
and his mother^ had said that his skill had proved 
unavailing^ and that both his p&tients were on 
the point of death. 

'* Goa in thyself," said the landlord. 

The man, however, declined doing so, being 
still sore from the treatment he had experienced 
on the delivery >of his former message. The 
landlord's wife^ to whom he appealed, insisted 
on her husband^s giving Gregory the message. 
He did so in fear and trembling ; and Gregory 
told him to kick the impudent fellow all the way 
home. 

In about a quarter of an hour afterwards Ma- 
tilda, his sister, came down to the house herself, 
and begged the landlord's wife to tell Gregory 
she wished to speak to him. He came out of 
th^ tap-room into the back parlour, and, wiUi a 
coarse oath and a pipe in his mouth, requested 
to know '^ what she came there a-disturbing 
him vor?" 
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** Gregory ! brother 1" said his sister, ap- 
proaching him, and laying her hand on his 
arm, '* come home^ I entreat you. Our parents 
are dying, and wish to see you before they die.'' 

** Pooh I stuflF !" said Gregory, coolly lighting 
his pipe at the candle ; ^^ 1*11 come presently.'" 

<< Gregory ! brother !" said Matilda, almost 
choked with her sobs, '^ brother 1 if you have 
any feeling in you, any love, left for your kind 
but misjudging parents, come home | come and 
see them before they die.'' 

'* Well, m come after I ha zung my zong," 
said Gregory^ walking quietly back to the tap- 

* 

room. 

*' Brute 1^' cried poor Matilda, as she sank 
into a chair by the fireside, and sobbed so con- 
vulsively as to alarm the landlady, who sent up 
to the farm for Mr. Humpbugge. 

Mr. Humpbugge hastened down on the re- 
ceipt of the news of Miss Matilda^s illness, and 
found her, as had been represented to him, in a 
very miserable and unhappy state, but one not 
requiring medical aid so much as comforting 
sympathy. 
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At her request he ventured into the tap-rooniy 
and urged Gregory to accompany them back to 
the farm. Gregory consented upon one con- 
dition — that the doctor would sit down and 
have one pipe and a glass^ and sing a comic song. 
As he could neither smoke nor sing^ and con- 
fessed his inability to comply with the condi- 
tions, he was, at Gregory's suggestion, turned 
out of the room^ and abused as a spoony and 
other elegant names, with which the company 
were familiar. 

Matilda^ in disgust at her brother's conduct, 
returned home with the medical man, and found 
her parents much worse since her short absence.. 

*^ Well, girl !" said her father, as well as he 
could articulate, " Greg, my boy, will comie — 
won't he ?" 

Matilda's only reply was a violent flood of 
tears. 

" I zee, I zee it all," said her father ; " I have 
cherished a viper in my bosom, and he has 
stung me at last ; hut I'tvill zee im afore I die. 
Zend to un, and tell un 111 (disinherit un if he 
dwon't come.** 
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A message was sent to that e^ect ; and, as 
Mister Gregory had sung his song, and per- 
haps thought that his father might be serious 
in his resolves to disinherit him, he lounged up 
home, and entered the chamber of his parents. 
Matilda was kneeling by the side of her mother, 
who was dead, and the doctor was applying a 
stimulant to rouse the failing faculties of her 
father. ) 

Gregory stood holding to the bedpost for 
support, and really shocked at the wretched 
sight before him. 

" Vather !*' he cried, " vather ! I am here.** 

The tones roused his father, who turned his 
eyes upon him for a few seconds and then ex- 
pired. That last look never was effaced from 
Gregory's mind to the last day of his life. It 
conveyed a reproach stronger than any words 
could have conveyed. 

The sad' scene at the farm was vividly de« 
scribed by the nurse and other servants, who 
were in attendance on thbir master and mistress. 
The disgust it caused in the minds of all, at the 
unfeeling conduct of Gregory, was such that he 
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'^as spurned by every one except his friend Zach^ 
who kindly left his own home and took up his 
residence at the fiinn • Matilda quitted the house 
as soon as he entered it^ and was received at the 
rectory by the parson and his wife. Here Mr. 
Humpbugge viidted her; and^ as he was a 
favourite with the worthy divine aud his spouse— 
for Humpbugge^ as I have observed, was every 
thing to every body -^she was induced to Usten 
to his addresses^ and become Mrs. Humpbugge. 

Humpbugge, however, was a disappointed 
man. Old Griskin died intestate ) and his son 
was not at all inclined to give his sister any share 
of the riches his father had left behind him. If 
he had been, the hints and suggestions of his 
friend Zaoh would have deterred him from in- 
dulging his kindly feelings. 

^* Gregory T^ said Zach, the day after Ma- 
tilda was married to Humpbugge, ^< I shall call 
thee Zquire in futur.^' 

^' Call me what dost loike,'^ said Gregory | 
" it's all as one to I.*' 

" But if I was you," continued Zach, " I'd 
zet up for Zquire, zell the varm away, and build 
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a new house on part of the properly ; 'vest thy 
money in the vunds, keep a horse or two, a pack 
of harriers, and live loike a genfleman/' 

Gregory took the advice g£ his friend, and 
sold the farm, pulled the old house down, and 
built the unsightly " Grove,'* which I have al- 
ready described. He also bought fifteen couple 
of harriers, and three or four capital hunters. 
Zach was appointed huntsmcm, and they anti- 
cipated great sport as soon as the season came 
round. To their great annoyance, they received 
notices not to trespass upon their lands from all 
the gentlemen in the neighbourhood before the 
hunting season commenced. 

By 2!achary''8 advice these notices were de- 
spised, and the hounds, followed by their master, 
and a few low associates, and two or three 
fanners' sons, who expected and longed to see a 
row, met at the village bridge. They threw off 
in " the Grove," and found a hare in a hedge- 
row. Away went pussy for her home in a gentle- 
man's patk adjoining. Of course, the hounds 
and huntsman, with the '* field" at their heels, 
followed. A splendid run was anticipated,v but, 
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just as every man was well placed^ and had 
cleared his first fence into the neighbouring 
manor^ bang ! a loud report was heard^ and poor 
pussy sprang into the air^ and fell dead before 
the dogs. 

Mr. Gregory Oriskin rode up to the spot just 
as the hounds had devoured the hare^ and found 
his huntsman Zack, abusing, in no measured 
terms, the keeper of the neighbouring squire, 
who, by his master's orders, had shot the hare 
before the hounds. 

" Knock un down ! *' cried Gregory to Zach. 
Zach raised his brass-handled whip, and was 
about to obey his m€uster's command, when the 
keeper raised his gun to his shoulder and told 
. him, in tones too firm to be mistaken for a mere 
empty threat, that if he struck at him he would 
fire the contents of his second barrel into his 
body. Zach's arm fell powerless by his side. 

" Hit un, Zach — I inzist on it," screamed 

Gregory, in a passion 5 ** he daren't vire, I tell 

ye, he daren't vire. Coward ! hit un, I tell ye.** 

'^ It's too long odds," said Zach ; '^ gunjpowder 

against whipcord." 
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^^ Let me come at un,'' said Gregory, riding 
up, and springing from his horse, which he 
hiemded to one of the party. 

The keeper, who was a powerful and resolute 
fellow, retreated ^ few paces, and placed his 
back against a fine old oak-tree, from behind 
which he had shot the hare. 

'• Mr. Griskin,'* said he, in a respectful but firm 
tone, " I beg of you not to strike me. I have 
done no more than execute my master's orders. 
If you attack me, I musf defend myself. If you 
are disposed to try your strength, man to man, 
fairly like an Englishman, order your friends to 
stand neuter, lay down your whip, and I will 
lay aside my gun, and decide it by a fair fight." 

The only reply to this manly offer was a hor- 
rible oath, and a blow aimed at his head with 
the handle of a heavy hunting-whip. The keeper 
put up his gun to ward off the blow, his fore- 
finger closed on the trigger in the act of raising 
the gun, and the charge went into Gregory^s 
shoulder. He fell to the ground, and Zach, 
thinking he was shot dead, and wishing to avenge 
his death on the cause of it, spurred his horse at 
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the keeper, and tried to ride him down. The 
keeper sprang round the tree, and, as Zach 
passed him, he knocked him out of his saddle by 
a well-directed blow of th^ barrels of his gun. 

The rest of the party, seeing two men lying on 
the ground, dead or dying, as they thought, and 
fearing to be involved in so serious a matter, 
rode off as quickly as possible to their respective 
homes^ with the exception of one young man, 
who happened to be the son of one of the tenants 
of the gentleman by whose orders the keeper had 
shot the hare before the hounds. This young 
man, whose name was Will Souter, was known 
as one of the best shptsi and most determined 
sportsltnen in Sussex, and had merely joined 
Griskin's hounds in hopes of seeing a good run. 
He was not aware that any interruption to the 
sport had been contemplated by his father's 
landlord, with whom he was a great favourite^ 
or the probability is, he would not have gone 
out with them. When he saw the fatal termi- 
nation of the affray with the keeper, he rode up 
to Yew-tree Lodge, where Mr. Thorogood lived, 
and, throwing himself from his horse, rushed 
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into the justice-room, and, in as few words as 
possible, gave an account of what had passed. 

Mr. Thorogood summoned his men servants 
and the farm labourers, and hastened to the 
spot. He found the keeper binding up the in- 
jured arm of Gregory, who had fainted from loss 
of blood, and Zachary was lying by his side, 
bleeding violently from his mouth from the effect 
of the blow administered by the keeper. 

By the orders of Mr. Thorogood, the wounded 
men were conveyed to the Lodge, and a messen- 
ger despatched for Mr. Humpbugge. On his 
arrival, the wounds were pronounced not to be 
dangerous. After the shot had been extracted 
from Gregory's arm, the wounds dressed, and 
some stimulant administered, he recovered suffi- 
ciently to assure Mr. Thorogood that ^^ he would 
not die until he had had his revenge on him and 
his keeper.** The accompanying oaths, which 
shocked all who heard them, must be imagined. 

Zach also was speedily restored, and suffered 
nothing more serious than a severe bruise and 
the loss of' two front teeth. He also, with a 
series of horrible oaths, declared his intention 
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of having his revenge on the keeper and his 
master. 

Humpbugge offered his services to assist his 
brother-in-law to mount his horse and see him 
home ; but they were rejected with scom^ and be 
was told that, if ever he dared to set his foot in- 
side the Grove, he should be kicked out again. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE LIEUTENANT'S TALE, 

On their return to the Grove, after seeing the 
hounds kennelled and fed, the first thing that Gre- 
gory and his huntsman did was to order in dinnei:. 
They ate plenteously and as pleasantly as their 
wounds would allow them. After dinner, the 
pipes and grog were introduced^ and, as they 
smoked and drank^ they railed at Squire Thoro- 
good, and talked over their plans of vengeance. 
Several of their companions of the morning 
dropped in in the course of the evening, to hear 
how the squire of " the Grove " was after his 
scufHe with the squire of '* the Lodge.'' They were 
at first coldly received, and even upbraided for 
their skulking off, by Gregory and his huntsman. 
They knew their men, however, and said nothing 
until the breeze of their passion had blown over. 
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They calmly awaited until the calm followed the 
storm^ and then lighted their pipes and helped 
themselves to grog, as if nothing out of the way 
had occurred. 

All persons who are habituated to drinking 

» 

are known to drink deeper in proportion as their 
feelings are excited. Gregory drank, and Zacb 
drank much more than usual that night. They 
sang in a louder key, played at cards with more 
spirit, and indulged in oaths more fearful tiiaii 
usual. Supper was ordered, and all the party ate 
voraciously. Supper was succeeded by liquors 
again, and the night was spent in debauchery of 
the vilest sort. Ere they parted for the night, , 
or rather morning, Gregory was nearly raving 
mad^ and his huntsman very little better. They 
were put to bed by their companions and the 
servants, all of whom returned to the parlour, 
and drank till they could drink no longer, and 
then reeled to their beds, forgetful of the squire of 
the Grove, and of all that had happened during 
this eventful day. 

In the morning Gregory awoke feverish ancj 
parched with thirst. He attempted to reach the 
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bell-rope^ which hung at the head of the bed. He 
found that his limbs were powerless. The 
wounded arm wa^ excessively painful^ and he 
could not turn in his bed. He called to his ser- 
vants. No answer was returned. He shouted, 
he screamed — ^but no one replied. He swore to 
himself that he would discharge all the establish- 
ment He tried again to reach the bell; but 
the agony caused by the attempt deprived him 
for a while of his senses. The room itself, and 
every thing in the room, seemed to whirl round 
with increasing velocity, and at last he seemed 
to be whirled round with them. Then all was 
darkness ; a film came over his eyes ; his mind 
wandered, and the scene of the day before was 
presented to his " mind's eye" as vividly as it 
had appeared while it was actually passing. 
Rage, passion, and the desire of revenge burnt 
within him^ and^ after the most horrible half- 
uttered imprecations, he lay perfectly insensible. 
In the adjoining room reposed the almost life- 
less body of Zacbary BluiT. He lay perfectly 
still and incapable of motion. He could hear 
the cries of his master, and was anxious to fly to 
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his aB^stance. He attempted to move, but his 
limbs refused their ofRce. He tried to call out, 
but his tongue clave to the soof of his mouth. 
He struggled hard to rid himself of what he 
considered the nightmare, but his struggles ter- 
minated like his master^s in insensibility. 

In this state, the housekeeper, who was sur- 
prised at their not appearing at breakfast^ found 
them. When she saw that all her endeavours 
to rouse them from their stupor were vain, she 
became alarmed, and sent off for Mr. Hump- 
bugge. That prudent gentleman, recollecting 
the hint given him the day before, jbhought it 
advisable to attend to it, and not to attend to the 
patients. 

The lad who had been sent for the doctor, 
finding that Mr. Humpbugge would not obey 
the summons, but for what reason he could not 
conjecture, ran off to Mr. Andrew Poore, who 
had just taken up his residence in Buyemup, and 
told him how matters stood. Andrew, knowing 
that Humpbugge had married Oregory^s sister, 
was surprised at his refusal to attend his bro« 
ther-in-law, and sent the lad back again to be 
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sure that no mistake had been made. The mes* 
senger returned in a few minutes to say that 
Mr. Humpbugge was above attending such a 
low^ vulgar individual as Mr. Griskin^ and that, 
if any other messages from that disgusting in- 
dividual were delivered to him, the , deliverer 
thereof would be pounded with a pestle in a 
mortar. 

Andrew hesitated no longer, as it was qiui^e 
clear he was not interfering with Mr. Hump- 
bugge'is practice in this case at least. He made 
all the haste he could to the Grove, and found 
both Gregory and his man Zach in a state of 
fever almost approaching to raving madness. 

He bled them both, ^d used every means 
that his skill could suggest to recover them, but 
the usual remedies resorted to in such cases failed 
to produce the usual results. The spirits, which 
they had drunk in unusual quantities and of un- 
wonted strength, had added fuel to the flame of 
the fever caused by their injuries. Their strug- 
gles were frightful, and scarcely to be restrained 
by all the assistants who could be called in. The 
horrible imprecations uqconsciously uttered at 
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intervals made the blood of every one who heard 
them nm cold. Andrew Poore^ who, as I have 
observed, had been religiously educated, and was 
truly religious, shuddered with fear lest, in this 
dreadful state, <^ their souls should be required 
of them.'* 

He despatched a messenger to Humpbugge 
again, and in a note explained to him the dan? 
gerous state of his brother-in-law, and the 
awfully responsible situation in which he was 
placed. He entreated him, if he had any spark 
of feeling in him, to come and assist him in the 
difficulty before him, and relieve his mind of 
some portion of the fearful responsibility under 
which he rested. 

Mr. Hieronymus Humpbugge screwed up his 
nerves and the strings of his violoncello, and re^ 
turned for his answer that ^' he never met, in 
consultation, any one who had not received a 
regular medical education, and who was not a 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons and 
entered at Apothecaries' Hall." 

Andrew Poore, thus left to himself — for there 
was no other medical practitioner within reason- 
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able distance of Buyemup — was obliged to do the 
best he could, and resort to measures which 
might possibly lead to fetal results, but which 
were absolutely necessary to save the lives of his 
patients. He was in the act of shaving and 
applying a blister to the head of one of the in- 
valids^ when the housekeeper whispered him that 
Squire Thorogood's keeper was below, having 
been sent by his kind and condderate master to 
inqiiire after the health of Mr. Griskin and his 
huntsman. 

Andrew rushed down stairs, and begged the 
keeper to inform Mr. Thorogood that he could 
not obtain the assistance of Mr. Humpbugge or 
of any other medical man, and that his patients 
were in that precarious state that he felt the 
responsibility of attending to them almost too 
much for him. 

The keeper hurried back to his master with 
an exaggerated account of the state of things 
at the Grove, and the message of Andrew. Mr. 
Thorogoo(^ immediately rode down witti Will 
Souter, who happened to be with him, and they 
rendered all the assistance they possibly could, 
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By Andrew's skill the violence of the delirium, 
was subdued, and the patients were left com- 
paratively calm and comfortable. A nurse was 
sent for^ to whom strict injunctions were given 
to attend to the orders of the doctor, and to in- 
form him the moment any change, for better or 
worse, took place. 

As the Lodge was much nearer to the Grove 
than the borough of Buyemup, and Andrew 
Poore had no other patients to attend to that 
night, he accepted the kind invitation of Mr. 
Thorogood to dine with him and sleep at his 
house. 

Mr. Thorogood was then a young man and a 
bachelor. He was, however, so naturally given 
to hospitality without ostentation, that his house 
was considered an '' open ^ one by his friends in 
the neighbourhood, and he seldom sat down to 
his plentifully but plainly furnished dinner-table 
by himself. 

Upon this occasion, two or three neighbouring 
gentlemen, who had heard of the unpleasant oc- 
currence of the previous day, rode over to dinner 
to offer their assistance and support to the squire 
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in protecting his property and person from the 
unjustifiable violence of Gregory and his low 
companions. 

To these gentlemen Andrew Poore was of 
tiourse introduced. His pleasing manners and 
modest demeanour made a favourable impres- 
sion upon them, which his sensible conversation 
and classical acquirements afterwards confirmed. 

In the days of which I am writing, country 
gentlemen drank port-wine, and afterwards 
played a harmless rubber at whist — rouleaus 
and ponies^ excepting four-legged ones, were 
not used. Shilling points at longs, with per- 
haps a half crown on the rubber, were the fiishion 
in Sussex. Andrew was requested to ** cut in," 
to which he gladly assented, as he was fond of 
the '^ only game in the cards,*' as he called it, 
upon condition that some one should be sent to 
ascertain the situation of the patients. 

The keeper was .despatched on the errand, 
and the gentlemen sat down to their whist. 

The first rubber had scarcely been played out, 
when the keeper rushed into the room, appa- 
rently more dead than alive with fright, to say 
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that Mr. Gregory was raving mad^ and had torn 
the blisters from his head and the bandages from 
the arm in which he had been bled. He had 
completely overmastered the nurse and i&e men 
who were left to guard him^ and had burst from 
the room after the keeper the moment he heard 
his voice at the door. 

The keeper had scarcely coinpleted his state- 
ment, when a violent altercation was heard in 
the halL The struggling, as of several persons, 
was apparent, and the falling of tables and chairs 
followed. The drawing-room door was thrown 
open with violence, and, to the dismay of the 
g^tlemen assembled, Gregory entered, strug- 
gling with the butler, and threatening to murder 
Mr, Thorogood with the bar of a shutter which 
he brandished in his hand. 

Andrew begged the gentlemen to remain 
quiet. He walked calmly up to Gregory, who 
was nearly exhausted by his struggles with the 
servants, and with his hurried walk to the Lodge, 
and, placing his fingers on his pulse, told him he 
was too ill to be out of bed, and that he must 
lie down immediately. The voice and action of 
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the doctor seemed to operate like a charm on the 
maniac^ for he immediately became calm and 
docile as an infant. He suffered himself to be 
placed on a sofa, and, in a few minutes, fell into 
a state of drowsy stupor. 

" Order the carriage directly," exclaimed Mr. 
Thotogood in a loUd voice to his servants. .^' The 
poor fellow must be carried home again.** 

/' Ah ! ah !^ shouted the madman, as he sprang 
upon his feet, iiotwithstanding Andrew exerted 
all his strength to prevent hini, ^^ ah 1 ah! he is 
here ! he is here ! I knew I should find him. 
Zach 1 Zack!. be quick-^revenge 1 he is our*s.*^ 

Mr. Thorogood and his frieads started from 
their seats at this sudden and loud cry, and, ere 
they could turn round, Gregory had sprung 
across the table, and seized the master of the 
house by the throat. AIL was confusion; the 
table was upset in the attempt of the guests to 
rescue their friend from the grasp of the maniac, 
and he and his victim rolled together on the 
ground. With the greatest difficulty did five 
strong men overcome the convulsive struggles of 
one poor invalid, and relieve the throat of Mr. 
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Thorogood from his nearly fatal grasp. No end 
who has not witnessed such scenes can believe 
the supernatural strength of the human body 
when unshackled by the bonds of reason. Gre- 
gory was bound arm and foot, and conveyed 
back to his home. 

Mr. Humpbugge dared not refuse to attend 
upon his brother-in-law when requested, or 
rather ordered, to do so by Mr. Thorogood. He 
knew that one of his largest Christmas bills was 
for '^ medicine and attendance*' for and upon the 
domestics and cottagers of Yew-tree Lodge. He 
came, therefore ; and though he snubbed Andrew 
Poore behind the squire^s back, was excessively 
civil to him before his face. Matilda also at^ 
tended her brother, when she heard of his help- 
less and almost hopeless state, and it is more 
than possible that her observation of the kind- 
ness of heart and amiability of Andrew's cha- 
racter sowed the seeds of that affection for him 
in her heart which afterwards ripened into love, 
and induced her to accept his offered hand upon 
the death of her husband, for whom she had 
never entertained cmy very violent esteem* 
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. To draw a veil over this painful part of my 
little history, it will suffice the reader to know 
that, by the skilful treatment of his professional 
attendants, and the care of his sister, Gregory 
wa3 eventually restored to health. 

His first act, after his reason returned, was to 
banish Mr. Humpbugge and his wife from his 
house, and to request Andrew to continue his 
visits alone. This he did until Gregory was so 
far recovered as to venture, in spite of all exhor- 
tations to the contrary, to resume his usual habits 
of smoking and drinking to excess with Zachary 
Bluff, who had not suffered so severely as his 
master. 

Their vile conversation and blasphemous Ian. 
guage so disgusted Andrew, that, after expos* 
tulating in vain, and being laughed at as ^^ a 
hypocritical humbug,'' he declined all further 
attendance as a professional man at the Grove. 

** Zend in thy bill,'' said Gregory. 

** No need to be afeared o' that," said Zach. 

Andrew Poore, though very jpoor, declined 
doing any thing of the kind. Mr. Thorogood 
bad offered to pay all the expences resulting 
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from the accident, and 1 
the disburBement of th 

Gregory threw a £5(i 
desired him to put it in 
house. 

Andrew did leave the 
note upon the table. 

The note was enclose 
veyed to him the next d 
master's name, apologi 
rudeness and ingratitu< 
accept what was his due 

Andrew resolutely ref 
from Mr. Grishin, but 
from Mr. Thorogood, 
being able to induce bin 
his regular charge for 
ance. Andrew lost a con 
but he gaiued a firm and 
After Gregory's compl 
he resumed his former 
standing the receipt of 
from sporting over the 
hours, persisted in doing i 
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in so many lawsuits as to lower the amount of 
his deposits in the frmds. 

He was weak enough to defend every action 
that was brought against him^ thou^, in the 
figurative language of the law, '' he had not a 
leg to stand upcm.^' To this he was ui^ged by a 
low practitioner in Buyemup ; one of those clever 
scoundrels who disgrace the legal profession, 
and to whom he had been recommended and 
introduced by his friend Zachary Bluff, who 
was deeply indebted to him for having saved 
him from some desperate scrapes. 

Mr. Callus Coldblood — for such was this 
legal luminary's name — must be introduced to 
my readers, as he will hereafter act a conspi- 
cuous part in my tale. 

In person, Mn Coldblood was short, stout, and 
muscular. His right eye had been knodced out^ 
as he said, by an accident, but^ as others, said^ 
in a fray in his younger days. Over the place 
where the eye ought to have been, he wore a 
small, black patch, which was kept in its place 
by a black riband, which went round his heiti, 
and was fastened behind. His remaining eye 
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was of that peculiar brillianoy which would lead 
you to suppose that the fire of both had been 
concentrated into one. Of his origin nothing 
was known. He came down to Buyemup as 
senior clerk to im old and respectable firm in 
that respectable borough, but, by frequenting 
the market-rooms, and worming himself into 
the secrets of the farmers, especially those who 
dwelt on the coast and did a little innocent 
smuggling, he soon left his masters and set up 
for himself. Shortly after the brass-plate, bear^ 
ing the name of 

Mr. Callus Coldblood, 

Attomey-at-law, 
and Solicitor, 
appeared upon his door, he was fortunate enough 
to advocate successfully the cause of some de- 
sperate smugglers. Their escape from punish-, 
ment, owing to his clever and ardent exertions, 
ensured him all the defences in such cases after- 
wards. He began by small fees and moderate 
charges ; but, as soon as he was established, and 
fefk that his lawless clients could not do without 
him, he increased his fees and enlarged his bills. 
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Fortune smiled upon him, as the fickle goddess 
will sometimes do on the biggest of rogues, and 
he became rich. He put out moneys to usury, 
and was justly suspected of having a considerable 
^* venture" in many of the boldest and largest 
smuggling transactions of those smuggling days. 
Zachary Bluff, among his other attempts to 
emulate the gentry around him, undertook to 
'^ kill his own mutton;" that is to say, he made 
it his own first by mal-appropriation, and 
killed it afterwards in a most unbutcherlike 
way, as was proved upon his trial. As he was 
indicted for stealing a sheep, and Mr. Coldblood, 
by counsel employed, proved the skin produced to 
be that of a lamb, he was of course acquitted, and 
made a very hearty supper off part of the animal, 
which had been nicely salted, in order that it 
might be preserved to bear evidence against him 
on his trial. 

What the amount of Mr. Coldblood's bill 
for defending him. was, was never known; but 
Zach, in his cups, was often heard to say that he 
was bound body and soul to that scoundrel 
Callus Coldblood 5 and yet he never lost an op- 
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portiinity of reeommencting every one who got 
into diiEculties to apply to him -^ the scoundrel 
-7- to get them out of them. 

To this feeling of gratitude towards his libe- 
rator it is but fidr to attribute the introduction of 
Mr. Gregory Oriskin to Mr. Callus Coldblood, 
and his subsequent employment of that clever 
person, to get him out of the numerous diffi- 
culties and dangers into which his zeal for the 
chace and hatred of country squires and country 
magistrates led him. What the final benefits of 
Mr. Callus's advice to his client were, will ap- 
pear in the sequel. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE LIEUTENANT'S TALE. 

- The trees were growing to maturity which 
produced the evil fruits that will be seen here- 
after. To describe their progress would not in- 
struct or amuse, but, I fear^ disgust most of my 
readers. It will be sufficient to the understand- 
ing of this history to say that Gregory went on 
from bad to worse. He illustrated the truth of 
the ^* &cilis descensus/' and the ^^ Hoc opus, 
hie labor^^ required ^' renovare gradum " in 
society. 

. From a keeper of a pack of hariiers, he de* 
scended to the cockpit. Instead of hunting 
hares, he baited bulls. He patronized bull 
and badger-baiting, cock-fighting and single- 
stick-playing, and was an ardent and enthu- 
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siastic admirer of prize-fighters. In all these 
acquirements, he was urged on by his quondam 
huntsman and now intimate friend Zachary 
Bluff. 

They lived together at the Grove, where Gre- 
gory kept an establishment, both male and fe* 
male, which was shunned and detested by all the 
country round. The scenes, which, as reported, 
were exhibited there nightly, indeed in the day 
time, were of too disgusting a nature to be re- 
corded. Among the most constant of. the visiters 
was Mr. Callus Cbldblood, who gained such an 
ascendency over the mind of the master of the 
Grove, that he freely gave up all his affairs into 
his hands, and revelled in debauchery, unchecked 
by consequences, and reckless of ruin. 

Soon after the affair of the trespass and the 
shooting of the hare, Mr. lliorogood vacated his 
bachelor's seat, and " accepted the hundreds " 
of a wife, the daughter of a neighbouring gen- 
tleman. By her he had two children, a son and 
a daughter. She was about to add a t^ird little 
olive branch to grace the family table, when her 
husband, fearing the event might happen 30 un- 
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timely as to prevent his giving his annual 
dinner to his tenants at Christmas, fixed an ear* 
lier day for their meetings and partaking of his 
Jiospitality. They gladly acceded to the altera- 
tion of the day, as Mrs. Thorogood had so far won 
the hearts of all of them by her kindness and 
affability^ that they considered the feast a dull 
one that was not honoured by her presence. 

The fifth of November was fixed upon, as 
being a holiday, and Will Souter, who was now 
bailiff, was ordered to procure a supply of fuel 
for a bonfire^ and some fireworks to amuse the 
visiters in the evening. At an early hour, though 
that hour, four o'clock, was not considered an 
early hour for dinner in those days, all the 
tenantry assembled. The board was well sup- 
plied with plenty of plain joints, fish, and game, 
and gave as much satisfaction to the assembled 
guests as if, in the language of the day, it had 
been ^^ groaning under the weight of all the de- 
licacies of the season." 

Mrs. Thorogood remained with her guests 
until the cloth was removed, and her health had 
been drunk, which, of course, it was with great 
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enthusiasm* She then thanked her friends for 
their kind wishes towards her, and told them 
that, although unwilling to leave them, she was 
obliged to do so in order that she might welcome 
their wives and families, who had been invited to 
take tea, see the fireworks, and enjoy a little 
dance in the evening. 

The night was a most favourable one for the 
exhibition. It was intensely dark, but dry, and 

f 

free from wind. When the little ones and their 
mammas had consumed as much tea, coffee, 
and cake as they could conveniently carry, and 
the gentlemen had done ample and impartial 
justice to the vin d* Oporto^ Will Souter an* 
nounced that every thing was in readiness for the 
immolation and inflammieition of Guy Fawkes. 

The lawn before the Lodge had been fixed 
upon as the scene of action, because those 
who were unwilling to expose themselves to 
the raw air of a November evening might view 
the conflagration and the feuW'^ artifice from 
the windows. Few, however, of the males 
availed themselves of the benefit of this ar* 
rangement, but joined the children in throwing 
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about squibs dnd crackers, and shouting the oW 
ditty : — 

" Remember, remember. 
The fifth of November, 

Gunpowder treasou and plot ; 
I know DO reason 
Why gunpowder treason 

Should ever be forgot." 

Amidst loud hurrahs ! executed in all the 
notes of the gamut, Mr. Guy was suspended from 
the gibbet erected over the bonfire. The fagots, 
tar-barrels, and other combustibles were set on 
fire, and by the light of the blazing pile, and 
amidst the shouts of the antipopery spectators^ 
a spigot was inserted into the barrel of strong 
beer ready placed upon the lawn, and all who 
chose, gentle and simple, quaffed the <' barley 
bree" to the toast of *^ Down with the Pope, and 
up with the Church ** 

Mr. Thorogood was with his bailiff. Will 
Souter, very busy indeed, in seeing that the 
bonfire was properly supplied with fuel to keep 
it hot, and the men with beer to keep them cool. 
He was distributing squibs to one little party of 
squabby boys, and crackers to another who were 
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cracking their jokes upon poor Guy. Then he 
rushed to the ladies and handed round cake and 
wine himself, laughing with some, talking with 
others, and insisting on all eating and drinking 
more than they could conv^iently discuss and 
carry off. 

When the bonfire was at its fiercest, and Guy 
from his dizzy height fell into the midst of it^ 
by a preconcerted signal a loud and general 
hurrah! rent the air, accompanied by a dis- 
charge of rockets, Roman candles, mines, jacks- 
in-the-box, and all sorts of fireworks, with the 
firing of old muskets, pistols, cannons, and even 
those dangerous old fowling-pieces which are 
entrusted to the boys who go out rook-scaring, or, 
as it is sometimes termed, bird-keeping. After 
this, as soon as the noise had subsided, Mr. Tho- 
rogood, standing in the midst of his tenants and 
labourers, ordered every horn and mug that 
could be obtained to be filled with ale, and, 
taking a jug in his hand, lifted his hat from his 
head, and proposed the standing toast of the 
day : — *' Old England. May she be prosperous, 
,and her sons happy and contented !^ 
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In the midst of the loud shouts which followed 
this well-known and welcome proposal^ one soli- 
tary report was heard. The jug was shattered 
in pieces, and fell from the hand of the proposer 
of the toast, and a ball passed through the hat 
of Will Souter, who stood by his side. It then 
passed through and shattered a pane of glass in 
the window at which the women and little girls 
were standing, and wounded Mrs. Thorogood 
severely in the throat. 

To describe the scene of confusion that ensued 
would be difficult, if not impossible. The shrieks 
of the women drew the men to the spot, and 
Mrs. Thorogood was speedily conveyed to her 
chamber by her husband and Andrew Poore,, 
who, with his wife, Gregory's sister, and the late 
Mr. Humpbugge's spouse, was of the party. 

As soon as Mr. Thorogood ascertained from 
Andrew that no serious consequences were likely 
to result from, the wound in the throat, which, 
though severe, was not considered dangerous, 
from the fact of t^e ball having passed through 
without injuring the arteries, he returned to the 
room in which, the women were screamins. 
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fainting, and performing the scenes usual upon 
such occasions. With some difficulty he restored 
them to something like tranquillity, and searched 
the room to see if he could discover the ball 
with which the injury to his wife had been in^ 
flicted. For some time the search was fruitless. 
At length a full-length portrait of himself, which 
was suspended from the waU exactly opposite 
the window at which his wife had been standing, 
was observed to be perforated in the middle. 
He raised it from the wall, and something heavy 
fell to the ground. On picking it up, it was 
found to be a leaden bullet, but of much smaller 
dimensions than those fitted for the muskets and 
pistoU then in use. It was also marked with 
grooves, as if fired from a rifle-barrel then re- 
cently introduced from France. 

'* My friends,'* said Mr. Thorogood, after he 
had examined the ball, ^' we have, or I fear I 
ought to say, / have an enemy apaongst us. I 
know not who could have done this cowardly act, 
for I am not aware of ever having willingly in- 
jured any one in thought or deed« I hoped at 
first it might have be^n caused by a thoughtless 
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accident, but this ball proves to me that it has 
been the result of premeditated malice. Who 
could have been the author of so dastardly a 
plan r 

A sullen silence^ unbroken, except by the 
sobbings of the women and the half-muttered 
execrations of the men, was the only reply to 
this question. 

**Who, my friends, could be found," con- 
tinued Mr. Thorogood, '^ to be vile enough to 
conceive and execute a plan which might have 
been attended by the loss of many valuable 
lives ?^' 

'^ No man could be found base enough to do 
it but one,'' shouted Will Souter, as he entered 
the room in time to hear the question put. 

^^ And who is he ?'* cried the tenants^ roimd 
him, 

'* Gregory of the Grove," replied Will. " He 
threatened to have revenge for the wound acci* 
dentally, inflicted upon him by the squire's keeper 
more than four years ago, and he has,* doubtless, 
attempted to put his threat into execution this 
night'' 
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•' Will/' said Mr. Thorogood, ** you are wrong 
in raising a suspicion against an individual with- 
out, some proof of his guilt/' 

** Pardon me, sir," replied Will, " if I have 
not actual proof of the guilt of the man I have 
named, I have reasons enough to justify me in 
entertaining strong suspicions of him.^' 

"What are they? — explain," shouted the 
tenants. 

'* As soon as the shot was fired," said Will, 
^ and all of you rushed into the house to ascer- 
tain the cause of the shrieks of the women, I 
turned my eyes in the direction from which I 
supposed the shot must have come. By the 
light of the fire, I distinctly saw two men en- 
veloped in boat-cloaks spring from the lawn 
down the haha 1" 

*' You followed, of course," said one of the 
party. 

« I did, instantly," continued ^^ill ; « but it 
was so infernally dark below the wall of the ha« 
ha, that I lost all trace of the men, whoever 
they were, and the grass of the park prevented my 
hearing in which direction they were running. 
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I stood still and listened attentively, but could 
hear nothing for some minutes. At length, I 
heard the sound as of a person having leaped 
the park-gate on to the hard road. I imme- 
diately ran across to the gate ; and, just as 
I reached it, I heard another person leap to 
the ground, and with fearful oaths curse his ill- 
luck in having dropped the pistol/' 

" The voice," inquired Mr. Thorogood — 
" was — '' 

^* The voice of Gregory of the Grove," re- 
pUed Will. 

A suppressed groan was heard from every one 
in the room. 

** Did you find the weapon, Mr. Souter ?*' 
asked Mr. Thorogood. 

^' I did not, sir/* answered the bailiff. " It 
was useless to search in the dark^ and I hurried 
back to the house to procure lights and assist- 
ance." 






Lights ! lights ! to the Grove 1 to the 
Grove I" shouted the men. 

Lanterns and torches were procured as speedily 
as possible ; and the whole of thjs ground be* 
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tween the spot where Souter had seen the men 
leap down tlie lawn-fence and the park-gate, 
which was within two hundred yards of it, was 
searched as carefully as possible. No pistol, how^ 
ever, nor any weapon from which the ball could 
have been fired, was discovered. The ground w£» 
covered with the leaves which the recent frost 
has caused to faU from the trees, and it was 
possible that the weapon might be. buried be- 
neath them. 

" To the Grove !" said the squire.: " we will 
at least mention what has occurred, and see if 
Mr. Gregory be at home." 

A few minutes of rapid walking brought the 
party to the house of Gregory. There were 
lights burning within, as was evident from the 
rays which issued through the ill-closed shutters. 
Mr. Thorogood rapped loudly at the door, but 
the only response was the baying of several bulU 
dogs and terriers, of which Gregory kept a great 
number for his sports and pastimes. 

After several minutes had passed, and the 
summons had been frequently repeated, the door 
was opened by the housekeeper, as |;ha wjoiQaa 
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was called with> whom he lived on terms of 
guilty intimacy. To the inquiry if Mr. Gre- 
gory was at home, she replied in the affirmative. 
The answer had scarcely passed her lips ere 
Gregory himself appeared, three parts tipsy, a» 
usual, with a light in his hand. 

" Hah I hah !" he shouted, *' Zach, my boy, 

rare times these : but here's the 

Zquire up at lodge come to zee I at last, and 
one-half o' the village wi' un,*' 

" Hah 1 - hah ! hah P* responded Zach, in 
drunken tones, " let's ha* un in by all meyans." 

" Pray walk in, zur," said Gregory, bowing 
with mock respect; " I do veel very much 
honoured by this call." 

" Hah ! hah !" shouted Zach, " he's heard o' 
thy strong beer, and wants to taste ud." 

The housekeeper, who was as pale as a corpse, 
shuddered as she heard Mr. Thorogood say that 
he had been shot at, and must beg a few 
minutes' conversation with Mr. Griskin. 

^^ Oh ! walk in gentlemen, by all means,'' said 
Gregory, sneering and leading the way, ^^ walk 
in — no doubt you think / did it — hah ! hah I 
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Zach, here's a — — — — some one has been 
out a zhooting and zhot at the zquire by mistake 
for a veasant.'* 

^ Hah ! hah V said Zachary, *' vine veathers 
make vine birds." 

This seemed to be a very laughable joke to 
the party in the room, of whom Mr. Callus 
Coldblood was one ; and when Mr. Thorogood, 
with Will, and some of his tenants, entered the 
room, they were greeted with loud shouts of 
derisive revelry. 

** I regret to say," observed Mr. Thorogood 
to Gregory, *' that my bailiff is firmly convinced 
that he both saw you and heard your voice with- 
in my park immediately after the base attempt 
upon my life was made.'' 

"Lord love ye, Zquire," replied Gregory, 
'' he'd swear any thing ! How could he see any 
body such a night as this is ?" 

^'You then know that the night is darhf* 
inquired Will Souter. 

Gregory's reply was prevented by Mr. Callus 
Coldblood, who rose from his seat, and assured 
]Ar. Thorogood, upon his own respectability of 
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character, (?) that Mr. Gregory Griskin had iiot 
been out of the room in which they then were 
since it was dark. 

** Good r* said Gregory, winking at Zach, who 
replied by a ^ink and a suggestion to his friend 
that the gentleman had had a long walk, and 
would be glad of something to drink. 

Gregory put on the same mock -respectful air 
with which he had greeted them on their arrival, 
and requested to know if they would prefer wine,, 
or spirits, or beer ; he had plenty of each sort, if 
they would but name their choice. 

Mr. Thorogood made no reply to the invita- 
tion so discourteously given, but said he must 
investigate the matter of his attempted assassincu 
tion in the morning, and return to his wounded 
wife. 

*' Hah ! hah !" shouted Gregory, *^ she is 
hit, is she ? Is she mortally hit ?" His eyes 
sparkled, as if the fire of rage and fury were 
kindled in their balls, as he went on to say, *' I 
thought — " 

'' Silence ! silence !" cried Coldblood, " Mr. 
Thorogood will pardon your horror at hearing 
of this sad accident." 
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Zojch laid his heavy hand upon Gregory's 
shoulder, and forced him back into his seat. 

Mr. Thorogood and his party left the Grove, 
and found, upon their return to the Lodge, that 
the fright, her wound, and the excitement of the 
whole affair, had caused Mrs. Thorogood to be 
prematurely confined. The child was born 
dead, and the mother's life was in jeopardy for 
some months ; but the kindness of Mrs. Poore, 
and the skill of her husband, Andr^w^ at length 
restored her to her family and friends. 

Mr. Thorogood consulted with his neighbours 
and brother justices, on the morning following 
the events we have recorded, on the propriety of 
arresting or summoning Gregory upon suspicioxi 
of being the person who shot at him ; but, as the 
only testimony of the fact that could be adduced 
was the full persuasion and conviction of Will 
Souter that the voice he heard at the gate was 
the voice of Gregory, and Coldblood and the 
servants at the Grove were ready to swear that 
he had not left the Grove after dark, it was 
thought advisable not to proceed in the afiair, 
but to wait until something more should transpire. 
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No additional evidence was procured, and 
Mr. Gregory Griskin sent Zachary feyiery day up 
to ttie Lodge to inquire after the health of Mrs. 
Thorogood. The answer that she was daily 
mending was received with an awful oath, ex- 
pressive of the bitterest disappointment. 

One morning, to the great relief of the owner, 
the messenger from the Grove did not make his 
accustomed appearance at the Lodge. In the 
evening of the same day, Will Souter, who was 
returning from the farm, after having seen the 
horses properly littered and fed, and the barns 
and stables securely fastened, was surprised at 
hearing the groans as of a person in pain, prb- 
cee^ng from a hovel in which horses, turned 
into the neighbouring paddock, were provided 
with shelter and food. He approached th6 
place, and on looking in saw what appeared to 
him, at first, a bundle of old rags. On exami- 
nation, it proved to be tlie body of a woman with 
her clothes torn nearly from her person. 

The evening was already too dark to enable 
him to distinguish her features, but his ibnat^ 
humanity induced him to convey her, whoever 
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she might be, to the nearest place whence 
succour might be procured. This was at the 
keeper's house, which was situated near a small 
cover in the field next to the one in which the 
hovel was built. 

He with great difficulty carried her thither ; 
for the body was nearly stiff and cold, though 
groans at intervals issued from it. On gain- 
ing the cottage, both he and the keeper im- 
mediately recognized, in the wretched object be- 
fore them, the person of the housekeeper at the 
Grove. 

Mr. Thorogood was informed of the circum- 
stance, and sent immediately for Andrew Poore ; 
but before he arrived the poor creature was dead. 

A messenger was despatched to the Grove, 
who quickly returned to say that the house was 
closed, bills up in the windows, and others posted 
on the outer gates, announcing that it was to 
let, furnished or unfurnished. Parties were re- 
quested to make application to Mr. Callus Cold- 
blood, solicitor, Buyemup. That gentleman's 
reply to Mr. Thorogood's question, when he 
called upon him the following' day, as to wherq 
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Gregory was gone, was — that he was gone 
abroad for his health ; and, as to what he was to 
attribute the death of the housekeeper, that *' he 
neither knew nor cared^ but supposed, upon re- 
ceiving her wages the day before, she had got 
intoxicated, and had, perhaps, been robbed, and 
died of excessive cold." An inquest was held, 
and, from want of evidence as to the real cause 
of death, a verdict was returned of " found 
dead." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE LIEUTENANT'S TALE. 

Two years elapsed, and the Grove remained 
untenanted^ except by an aged woman, of noto- 
riously bad character, whom Mr. Callus Cold- 
blood had put into the house to keep it clean 
and well-aired. The horses and dogs disap- 
peared a few days after Gregory left the neigh- 
bourhood. As they were removed in the night- 
time, no one knew what became of them, or in 
which direction they were taken ; though it was 
reported that they had been seen, by some fish- 
ermen of Seatown, going down the lane which 
led from the Grove, and by the Lodge, to a small 
river or creek which was nearly dry at low water, 
except in the centre of its channel. At high 
water it was navigable for small craft, which 
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brought cdals, corn, and heavy goods up it as 
far as a tide-mill which stood between its banks, 
and where a wharf had been made for the con- 
venience of landing the goods. 

This mill was occupied by a man named 
Burghly. He was, however, usually called 
** the Tide-ender,** from the name of the spot 
where he lived, which was called Tide -end. Of 
all the places for smuggling along that part of 
the coast, this was the most notorious. It offered 
such facilities for landing goods at certain times, 
from the nature of its situation, as caused it to 
be much resorted to by free-traders, and to be 
constantly watched by the revenue-officers. The 
station-house, which stood on a bank of the river 
opposite to the mill, was always occupied by one 
of the most trustworthy men in the service. 
With all his vigilance, however, Burghly and 
his friends managed to land and carry off into 
the interior many very valuable cargoes of spi- 
rits, tobacco, and dry goods. 

The Tide-ender was a young man, of about 
the same age as Gregory Griskin. He had been 
intimate with him for some time, and was fond 
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of the same pursuits and addicted to the same 
vices as he and his friend, Zachary Bluff. They 
were constantly to be seen together at fights, 
bull-baitings, and the cockpit. They went 
partners in running horses at races, backing 
dogs^ and fighting cocks, and were well-known 
frequenters of all the sporting public-houses for 
miles round. In one respect, however, he dif- 
fered from his associates. He had been edu- 
cated at a good school, and, though he swore, 
used a style of language superior to their Sussex 
brogue. 

Burghly's father had recently died from inju- 
ries, it was reported, received in a skirmish with 
the revenue-men. The son still carried on the 
business of a miller to a small extent, assisted 
by his mother ; merely, it was believed, as a 
blind for his much larger and more profitable 
trade of smuggling, or rather landing smuggled 
goods, for he was never known to cross the 
Channel himself, nor did he own any boats. In 
person, Burghly was powerful and tall, dark- 
complexioned, with large bushy whiskers and 
eyebrows. He was celebrated for exhibiting 
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feats of strength, and won many wagers by lift- 
ing enormous weights, and carrying sacks of 
flour, under which few men could have stood. 
He was rarely quarrelsome, except when intox- 
icated, and then his rage and violent conduct 
were terrific. The lustiest men who fell under 
his displeasure at those times were knocked 
down and kicked about as though they were 
mere children in his hands. Several bore the 
marks of his blows to their graves. 

On the night in which the horses and dogs of 
Gregory and Zach left the Grove, a vessel, laden 
with com and flour for the London market, sailed 
from the wharf. The coast-guard, or preventive 
man, who was on watch that night, heard, he 
asserted, the barking of dogs and the neighing 
of horses on board the boat, as she worked down 
with the receding tide, and imagined he saw two 
men, not in the dress of sailors, embark just be- 
fore the vessel left her moorings. He also fancied 
he could see them, by the light of the lanterns 
on the wharf, shaking hands with Burghly before 
they went on board. As the neighbourhood were 
not very anxious about the fate of Gregory and 
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his friend Zachary, and Were satisfied by their 
voluntary departure from tiiat part of the coan> 
try, no further inquiries were made about theni. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thorogood, when their unplea- 
sant neighbours quitted the Grove, ceased to 
think of the affair of the bullet^ and felt no fear 
of any further injury from the hostile hand that 
had fired the gun or pistol with which their lives 
had been endangered. Their family had .not in^. 
creased since the event ; and, in the education 
of their son and daughter, in receiving and re- 
turning the visits of their neighbours, and in 
cultivating their own farm, under the advice 
and superintendence of Will Souter, time passed 
with them as cheerfully and agreeably as it could, 
considering the shock given to Mrs. ThorogoodV 
nervous system. 

Andrew Poore found in his wife an ami- 
able and industrious companion. His business, 
through the introductions and recommendations 
of Mr. Thorogood and the parson of Oakapple, 
whom I ought to have named to the reader as 
Dr. Placid, increased rapidly and beyond his 
warmest and most sanguine expectations. It 
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was fortunate for liis comfort that it did so, as 
his fiamily increased as rapidly as his business. 
At the close of every year, Mrs. Poore made 
him a Christmas present^ in the shape of a 
" live doll/' as some little children designate a 
baby in longs. At the end of the eighth year 
of their wedded life^ like a skilful pianiste, she 
^' reached her octave," and No. 8 was christened 
Octavius, to commemorate the events or to save 
the trouble of counting the number of offshoots 
from the parent plant. Andrew was so much 
engaged in his profession, that, when any one 
inquired of him how many children he had, he 
was obliged either to make a shot and ^ay six, 
seven, or eight, or else to ascertain the number 
by going over all their names, and counting 
them with his fingers as he did so. Octavius, 
therefore, was the name selected for the young- 
est, in order that it might save the father a great 
deal of time and trouble. 

Poore^s eldest son, who had been christened 
Mac Alister, after his maternal uncle and god- 
father, a wealthy Glasgow merchant, from whom 
Andrew had ** great expectations," was almost 
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constantly at the Lodge, as the companion of the 
little Harry Thorogood, who was his equal ia 
age, and the little Harriette^ his sister, who was 
their junior by two years, A more harmoniq 
little trio never acted in concert together — a 
discordant note seldom mingled with the musical 
voice of either of them. 

" Come, Doctor,'' said Mr. Thorogood to An- 
drew, as they sat over their wine by themselves 
one evening, when Mrs. Thorogood had gone 
over to Buyemup, to take the children and her 
work, and have a long day with Mrs. Poore, 
" fill your glass. We will indulge in one more 
bottle of claret to-day. The drawing-room is 
deserted, and I know that you, like myself, find 
no attraction in the tea-table, unless graced by 
the presence of a fair compounder of hyson." 

*' Beg pardon," replied Andrew, bowing and 
emptying his glass simultaneously, *' but would 
not infuser be more correct than compounder, in 
this instance. Tea is an infusion, not a compo- 
sition, as the latter word implies, a mixture of 
two or more ingredients ; whereas — " 

" Well, my dear Doctor," said the squire, ii\- 
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terrupting the somewhat pedantic Andrew, " I 
am right, even accojrding to your own definition 
of compounding; for our better halves never 
give us the infusion of hyson until they have 
compounded or mixed it with sugar and cream.'" 

" Beg pardon !'* replied Andrew, bowing at 
the same time, as was his wont when he uttered 
his favourite phrase — "I was alluding more 
especially to the primary process." 

** Well, never mind, Doctor, I am sure you 
are right — I hate an argument — even a friendly 
one — ^it makes me feverish — finish your learned 
discussion and the bottle at the same time " 

Andrew, though defrauded of his favourite 
amusement of arguing or disserting, as he 
termed it, did as he was bidden. The bell was 
rung — a fresh decanter of Bordeaux ordered 
and produced. As soon as the butler had left 
the room, and the glasses were filled, each gen- 
tleman ascertained, by passing the glass slowly 
backwards and forwards beneath his organ of 
smell, that the bouquet was perfect, and, by a 
little sip, that the flavour was delicious ; mutu- 
ally announcing their satisfaction by a smack of 
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the lips, and a sort of sound, commendatory, 
like a hah! 

" Now, Doctor," said the squire, *' I have a 
proposal to make to you. I hope you will oblige 
me by complying with it.*' 

" Beg pardon !*' said Andrew — " would not 
cuiceptirig be the more correct term ? You pro- 
pose — I accept — eh ?'* 

" You are right, I have no doubt," said Tho- 
rogood, dreading another dissertation — ^' but it 
don't much matter. What I have to propose to 
you is this: — Harry, my son, and your boy, 
Mac, as we call him, are now eight years of 
age ; and, although they know as much as most 
children of their years, I think they ought to 
begin classics and mathematics, and-— ^* 

'* Beg pardon !*' said Andrew, ^* but would 
not the classics and the mathematics be more 
correct ?" 

** You're quite right,** continued the squire. 
'* Now, you have a large family ; and, although 
I am happy to sKy your professional exertions 
have been crowned with success, yet your ex- 
penses must be very great, and *' 
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" Beg pardon l'^ interrupted Andrew, " but 
you have no notion of the number of little boots 
and 8hoes I buy in the course of a year, and 
then the yards of calico, Irish, and " 

" Right, my dear doctor, quite right," said 
the squire ; '^ and education, you will find, 
amounts — — " 

'* Beg pardon, dear sir — will amount — you 
speak de/uturo — would that not be more cor- 
rect?" 

** Confound his pedantry," muttered the squire, 
and continued, " I have spoken to Doctor Placid, 
our rector, who, as you know, was a tutor while 
at college, and he has consented to take the boys 
as pupils for four hours daily. My proposal to 
you, therefore, is to take little Mac entirely ofF 
your hands until his education, with my own 
boy's, is completed. Is it a bargain ?" said the 
squire, stretching his hand across the table to 
his friend. 

. Andrew, with the tears *^ in his een," shook 
the proffered hand of his host and friend, and 
for some moments was too much agitated by his 
feelings of gratitude and joy to be able to arti- 
culate. 
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" God be gude to ye,*^ he uttered at last ; 
*' but— beg pardon — is bargain the correct 
term ? it implies you " 

*' Right, I'm sure you're right," said the 
squire. '* But you consent to my wishes, and 
that is enough for me. Fill ;our glass, and we 
will drink Doctor Placid's health, and success to 
him in his arduous task.'* 

Andrew drank the doctor's health and his 
wine, and then " begged pardon," and wished 
to know if, '^ correctly speaking," the boys' 
tasks would not be the more arduous. 

The squire allowed that he was *' right— quite 
right" — and Andrew, anxious to return to his 
wife, and communicate the good news to her, 
begged to be permitted to order his chaise. The 
squire rang, and told the butler to order the 
groom to bring Mr. Poore's chaise to the door. 

'^ Beg pardon ! " said Andrew, when the 
butler had left the room, ** but would it not be 
more correct to order the groom to bring the 
horse, as the horse will bring the carriage him- 
self?" 

^* Quite right," said the squire. " I will take 
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a seat with you, and escort Mrs. Thorogood 
back in the carriage from Buyemup." 

" Beg pardon ! but escort ?— don't that im- 

ply 

** Mr. Poore's chaise is at the door," said the 
butler. 

'' Come along, my dear doctor ; all right, 
depend upon it. Now drive on.'* Thus was 
the pedantic apothecary prevented from dissert* 
ing learnedly upon the " correct ** application of 
words. 

As they proceeded on their road to Buyemup, 
Mr. Poore^s horse, which was an aged servant of 
the ** late Humpbugge," made a lurch, and came 
down upon bis knees. This he was constantly 
in the habit of doing, and, had Andrew not been 
too deeply engaged in mending his friends ccuiO" 
togy, as Dr. Pangloss terms it, he would have 
kept a tight hand and a watchful eye upon him, 
and no accident would have happened. As it was, 
Andrew, who was sitting forward, with his feet 
tucked under the seat, in order that he might 
instil his arguments into his companion by 
pouring them forth in his face, was precipitated 
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over the horse'^s back into the road. Mr. Tho- 
rogood, who had been sittings as most men who 
are used to riding in a buggy do sit, with his 
legs extended, sat unshaken and uninjured. 
When he saw the apothecary and his hack rise 
together unhurt, except by a slight abrasion of 
the covering of their patellcBy he called out, 
** Hurrah ! doctor, a spill, but no damage done ; 
jump up again.'* 

Andrew remounted, apologized very humbly 
for the inaccuracy of his horse's footing, and then 
entertained his friend all the remainder of the 
road to Buyemup on the impropriety of his using 
the word " spill " upon such an occasion. Mr. 
Thorogood, to humour the doctor, resolutely 
maintained tiiat the term was accurate enough, 
inasmuch as spill meant to ** throw out of ^ or 
*' from* " ITie argument, as most arguments 
do, ended without either party being convinced 
that the other was right. 

In passing down the high street of Buyemup, 
which was so named because it was at the bot- 
tom of the borough, before they could arrive at 
the dwelling of '* Poore, late Humpbugge," it 
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was requisite to pass the house and ofEces of 
Mx, Callus Coldblood, The house was, as most 
lawyer^s dcnniciles are, one of the best houses in 
the borough, conspicuous for its brass plate and 
glaring red bricks. By its side stood a more hum- 
ble dwelling, upon which appeared, on a large 
painted board, the words, ^^ Mr. Coldblood's 
offices, open from 10 till eight dailj/^ And on 
the right hand doorpost was seen a brass plate 
with " office-bell " upon it. When this tintina- 
bulum was pulled, the door opened as by magic, 
and the client had to grope his way along a dark 
passage to a room in which were two or three 
pale»visaged clerks, and whence, if he had any 
money to be cheated out of, he was ushered 
up a back staircase into the principal's room, 
where he^ the aforesaid principal, sat Uke a spider 
in his web, looking out for bluebottles, as he called 
the sailors or smu^lers with whom his business 
principally lay. 

As Andrew and Mr. Tborogood passed this 
*^ office door,'* two men came out of it, dressed 
in the garb of cattle-dealers. The dress in 
those days was generally a suit of worsted -cords 
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and top-boots for the lower members of the body, 
and a coloured waistcoat, with a coat of drab 
cloth or fustian, reaching nearly to the knees, 
furnished with large outside pockets, as a pro*- 
tection to the upper man. The head was shel- 
tered by a shallow-crowned, broad-brimmed hat, 
and the neck encircled by a red or blue spotted 
cotton kerchief. In the right hand a whip, long 
in the handle and short in the thong, might be 
seen, or more commonly a very prolonged ashen 
fitick, with now and then, as cattle-dealing was 
the principal occupation of its possessor, a small 
spike at the end of it inserted in a slit of the 
wood, and made fast by a few turns of cobbler's- 
end, as waxed thread is termed. 

The two individuals thus accoutred, who were 
coming out of Coldblood's ofEces just as An- 
drew's buggy was passing, no sooner appeared 
to recognise the travellers, by the aid of the oil- 
lamp that was burning over the door, than they 
turned short round, and bolted in again as 
quickly as an alarmed rabbit does into its bur* 
row. 

*' Doctor,'* inquired Xborogood, " did you see 
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the faces of those men who were coming out of 
the lawyer's office-door as we passed?" 

'* I did/* said Andrew; " that is, correctly 
speaking, I had an obscure sight of their re- 
spective physiognomies.** 

** Did it strike you that you had ever seen 
either or both of them before ?" 

'* Why," said the doctor, *' when you say 
strike, it appears to me too strong a term, be- 
cause, in being struck by any thing, violence is 
implied ; now I " ^ 

^^ Well ('* Confound your distinctions !'* said 
the squire to himself), did you recognise 
them ? ** 

'* Recognise ! ** said Andrew, ruminating, 
'^ the word recognise is to me an anomalous 
word, compounded of the Latin preposition re, 
again, and the Greek verb, Koyvif® ; it certainly 
might be re and cognosco, but, in either case, it 
comprehends a previous knowledge, and a re, or 
second, or after cognoscity, if there be such a 
word ; now I— ^ — ** 

'* Did you know the faces of either of them ?" 
inquired Thorogood, rather snappishly, 
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" Beg pardon [^ replied Andrew, ** but know 
is too strong an expression. I thought they re- 
sembled the visages and forms of Mr, Gregory 
Griskin and his constant associate, Mr. Zachary 
BluflF/' 

" I am certain they were the men," said the 
squire. 

" Beg pardon !'* said Andrew, as he pulled 
up at his own door, " but certainty j eh ? ought 
to depend on conviction, and '* 
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Right— quite right/' said the squire, rush- 
ing into the house, and leaving Mr« Poore to 
dissert on certainty and conviction^ while he 
sought Mrs. Thorogood in the drawing-room. 

The ladies, who were " at work," as doing 
sundry little bits of lace or muslin into forms, 
obscure and unintelligible to the uninitiated, is 
called, were not displeased at having their " long 
day" relieved by the appearance of a gentleman. 
All the little news and chit-chat of their re- 
spective neighbourhoods had been long since ex- 
hausted, and their pretty little mouths, having 
no other occupation, had been amusing them- 
selves by yawning at intervals for the last hour. 
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After Mr. Thorogood had explained to Mrs. 
Poore his intentions with regard to the educa* 
tion of Mac Alister — a piece of information 
which caused much pleasure to all the party, in- 
cluding Mac himself, and his friends, Harry and 
Harriette, who were present — he proposed re- 
turning to the Lodge immediately, as it was 
nearly dark. 

Mr. and Mrs. Poore, however, would not lis- 
ten to such a proposition. Mac's things had to 
be packed up, and it was supper time, and they 
had had an early dinner, and there were some 
lobsters, boiled, scalloped, and hot-buttered, for 
supper. These " ands ^ were irresistible, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Thorogood yielded to the requests 
of their friends, and agreed to partake of the 
dainties provided for them, to the great delight 
of the children, who were pleased at the idea of 
^' sitting up to supper." 

Andrew looked at his watch, then at the little 
party^ and, without saying any thing to them, 
rang the bell, and ordered the servant to set out 
a card-table. No objection was raised, and the 
time which Mrs. Poore's cook required for pre-. 
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paring the lobsters was spent over " a quiet 
rubber at longs," uninterrupted except by An- 
drew's now and then chiding his wife and son 
for improperly . or incorrectly applying sundry 
words and phrases^ as, for instance^ 

*^ It's you to cut, ray dear,'* said Mrs. Poore. 

" Cuty Mrs. P ! beg pardon,' would not dif;wfe 
be more correct, eh ? cut implies " 

" Never mind — ^you're right," said the squire ; 
" but it's my deal." 

*' Two by honours and the odd trick; Score 
three," said Mrs. Poore. " If I hadn't played 
through you, Mrs. Thorogood " 

" My dear Mrs. P. ! how could you play 
through Mrs. T. ? Beg pardon, but would not 
through your hand be more correct, eh?" 

" Tih ganje ! " shouted little Mac, who was 
playing at tee- to- turn, or tetotem, at another 
table. 

" You're game?'^ said Andrew; "what do 
you mean, boy, by using an epithet that is only 
applied to ferce naturae^ a certain breed of fowls 
and fighting-raetfs dogs, eh ?" 

'* I mean I've won the game," said Mac, put- 
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ting his forefinger into his mouthy and looking 
down his nose. 

*' Beg pardon," said Andrew, " but that's 
more correct, eh ?^ 

After several little interruptions of the kind, 
at which the squire pished and pshawed, and 
Mesdames Thorogood and Poore smiled almost 
invisibly, but most telegraphically, attach other, 
the rubber was finished, and the supper an- 
nounced to be ready for their ** devourment,'* a 
word that Andrew used upon such occasions, 
and maintained to be a perfectly "correct" 
word, as he could prove from its derivation. 
This proof was, however, not called for, as the 
squire cut him short — abbreviated him — in the 
commencement of his speech, and hurried him 
into the supper-room. 

The supper looked delicious; but, just as 
Andrew was going to help his guests, he was in- 
terrupted by an occurrence that must be recorded 
in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE LIEUTENANT'S TALE. 

Just as Mr. Andrew Poore, *' on hospitable 
thoughts intent,'' was brandishing a table*6po<Hi, 
and looking at his female guest with that pecu* 
liar host«like smirk which means ** What will 
you take?" and Mrs. Thorogood was about 
to express her plreference for a little of the 
scallop, a noise was heard, at first low and un* 
definable : then it became gradually louder, 
and was evidently occasioned by the feet of men 
passing rapidly imder the window, and talking 
to each other as they went along. Next was 
heard a shout of ^^ Where is it ?'^ and the noises 
of feet and the shoutings of voices became louder 
and more distinct. 

"What can be the matter?" inquired the 
doctor. 
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^^ Oh ! I dare say it's only the little boys get- 
ting ready for the fifth. You know they are 
always riotous^ and practising for Guy long be* 
fore November comes, my dear/^ replied Mrs. 
Poore, 

^* Hark 1" said the squire's lady. 

The fire-bell from the church*tower of Buy- 
emup was ringing out its fearful tones. The 
rumbling of wheels was heard, mingled with cries 
of «^ Fire 1 fire !" The sound of a horse's feet in 
full gallop came down the street, and ceased sud- 
denly^ as if the animal had been stopped at the 
doctor^s door. 

''Look out!^' screamed Mrs. Thorogood, as 
her husband and Andrew, anticipating her order, 
rushed to the window, and threw up the sash. 

"What's the matter?'^ inquired Andrew of 
the crowd as they rushed by* 

**Fire ! fire ! fire !'* was the only response. 

*' Where is it?" demanded the squire. 

" At Seatown,'* said one. 

*^ More to the east," said a second. 

" No, no,*' said a third, ** it's not so far, it's 
at the Grove." ^ 
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'^ More likely at the Lodge,^ said a fourth, 
" for it*g just over the bridge, and right for the 
beech trees." 

** Order the carriage directly/* said the squire, 
turning round to Andrew as he closed the window. 

** Beg pardon," said Poore, *' but what's the 
use, as I remarked before, of ordering the car- 
riage ? it is inanimate, and ean't obey. Would 
it not be more correct to order the servant to 
bring up the horses, which wiU draw the car- 
riage, eh ?^' 

*^Fool !^' said the squire, '*but, to use your own 
words, I * beg pardon !' But pray lay aside 
your infernal pedantry, and let me hasten to 
give all the assistance in my power to save the 
property in danger, whether it be my own or not." 

Andrew sprang to the door, and as soon as 
he opened it Will Souter entered the room, co- 
vered with mud alid the foam of his horse, 
which he had galloped into Buyemup at the top 
of its speed, to call out the fire-engines, get 
what assistance he could, and inform his master 
of the fact of his bams, farming-buildings, and 
corn-stacks being all on fire at once. 
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"The carriage immediately, Will," shouted 
the squire. 

Will left the room to execute the command, 
and Mr, Thorogood turned to beg his lady to re- 
main where she was for the night, as she had 
better not expose herself to the excitement of 
the scene. Both the ladies, however, had fainted, 
and Andrew was busily engaged in applying 
stimulants to recover them. The children, as is 
usual on such occasions, were huddled together 
in a corner^ screaming, crying, and kicking, 
without knowing why they were exerting them- 
selves so energetically. 

Before Will Souter returned with the car- 
riage^ Mrs. Thorogood was sufficiently restored 
to explain her intention of accompanying her 
husband to the Lodge. To all his earnest en- 
treaties that she would remain where she was, 
and await for news from him, she turned a deaf 
ear, and begged to be allowed to go with him, 
and see the worst at onoe. The squire yielded 
to her request, and as soon as the carriage came 
up he placed her in it, and .with Andrew on the 
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box<-seat, and Will following on his horse^ they 
were conveyed as fast as the horses could carry 
them to the scene of the conflagration. 

As they neared the Lodge, the crowd of people, 
urged by curioeit;^, or a wish to aid the owner of 
the burning property, became denser and denser, 
and the coachman was obliged to shout sua loudly 
as he could to induce them to give him sufficient 
room to pass through them without driving over 
them. One group offered a decided resistance, 
and caught hold of the horses^ heads to prevent 
their proceeding ; but Will rode up, and shouted 
out '* It's Mr. Thorogood's carriage. He and 
his lady are inside, make way! make way!" 
The horses were instantly released, the very 
party that had obstructed the passage of the 
carriage ran as fast as they could in advance of 
it, and prepared those before them to make way 
for the popular owner of the burning farm. 

The first part of their road was through narrow 
lanes^ flanked by high hedge-rows and tall 
trees. All they could see, therefore^ of the fire 
was the peculiar glare which it cast upon the 
sky above them. But when they mounted the 
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hill, and came upon the edge of Oakapple 
Common, where the Grove was situated^ the 
scene in all its awful splendour burst upon tjieir 
view. 

Mrs. Thorogood gave one look^ and then 
threw herself back in the carriage, and hid her 
tearful eyes in her handkerchief. 

The squire^ not observing his wife's agony, let 
down the window^ and leaned out as far as he 
could to see, if possible, the extent of the con- 
flagration. The carriage was detained for a 
minute at the gate which opened from the 
Grove lane to the common. The lane itself 
was darker than usual from the glare of the fire, 
which caused the trees to throw a deeper shadow 
upon it ; but as he called out *' On ! on ! quick !" 
to his coachman, he heard a derisive shout in a 
voice he knew full well of ^* Too late ! too late ! 
thee'st got it at last.'* 

He turned his head in the direction of the 
voice, and could see in a gap-way just behind the 
hedge the forms of three men, but could not dis- 
tinguish either their dresses or their features. 
Stop r* screamed the squire, " stop !• a hun- 
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dred guineas for any one who seizes those three 
men." 

The carriage was driven on at a rapid pace^ 
and the " Hah ! hah ! hah !"' in derisive tones 
reached his ears, mingled with the shoutings of 
the crowd, who were making way for the car- 
riage, and could not hear the squire's words, 
and the reward which he offered for the capture 
of the three men, 

^' Strange V* said he, as he fell back in his 
seat, '* Strange 1 that Gregory of the Grove 
should bear such enmity towards me, merely 
because I prevented his sporting over my grounds, 
and killed a hare before his dogs, years ago/' 

*' How do you know that Gregory is the cause 
of this calamity?" inquired his lady, who had 
heard his remarks. 

^^I have both seen him and heard his voice," 
replied the squire. 

** Where? when?" 

^^ I saw him and his associate Bluff €is we 
passed Coldblood's door to-day, and I heard his 
voice distinctly this moment at the gate/* 

** I thought he had left the country," said the 
lady. 
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'* He has returned, and this is his work,^ said 
the squire, as he pointed to the flood of flame 
which now presented itself to their eyes^ unob- 
structed by any obstacle. 

Mrs. Thorogood again covered her eyes to 
shut out the frightful sight. The carriage dashed 
by the farm and up to the Lodge, where the 
squire left his wife in the care of her servants 
and Andrew Poore. He hurried with Will 
Souter to the farm^ which was too near to the 
house to render its safety certain, and there found 
that the account he had received was quite cor- 
rect. 

The bam was burnt to the ground. The 
stacks of corn and hay were still blazing. The 
engines, though well supplied with water, seemed 
to add to, rather than diminish, the power of the 
fire. The trees around were adding their share 
to the burning mass, and in the air the pigeons 
from the dovecote, which stood alone unscathed 
in the midst of the conflagration, were whirling 
round and round in eddying flight over the spot, 
gradually descending lower and lower, until they 
toppled headlong into the flames. 
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All his own labourers, assisted by those from the 
neighbouring farms, and the people who had run 
over from Buyemup, were busily engaged in 
trying all in their power to extinguish the flames, 
and hinder the mischief from extending. Some 
were carrying water, or rather passing it from 
hand to hand^ as they stood in a long rank 
from the brook to the homestead* OUiers were 
working at the engines, a third party was soaking 
the thatch of a few small ricks that were yet un- 
injured, and a fourth was engaged in serving out 
beer and spirits supplied from the Liodge to en- 
courage and support the men under their great 
exertions. 

In a short time the neighbouring gentry came 
to the spot, some on horseback, others in their 
carriages. They were speedily employed, not 
only in urging the labourers to work, but in 
working hard themselves. Every effort to save 
any of the ricks was made in vain. The fire 
had got to such a height, that it was found im- 
possible to check its course. 

All present seemed to be disheartened at their 
failure in extinguishing or preventing the spread 
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of the flames. Separating into little knots of 
twelve or fourteen, they stood gazing on the 
frightful scene before them, and speculating upon 
the cause and origin of the fire. 

The country gentlemen closed in round the 
owner of the burning property, and, after condo* 
ling with him on the subject of his losses, in- 
quired if he could suggest any reasonable cause 
for the occurrence. Amidst the group thus as* 
sembled round Mr. Thorogood, stood Dr. Placid, 
the rector of Oakapple, looking more like a 
chimney-sweeper than a divine. The perspira- 
tion created by his bold and unremitted exer- 
tions had enabled the sooty particles that fell in 
all directions to make a permanent lodgment 
upon his face and hands. His shirt, for in his 
zeal he had discarded his coat and waistcoat, 
was as black as his skin. At first he was with 
difficulty recognized, and looked upon by the 
knot of squires rather in the light of an intruder. 
His voice, however, made him known to his 
friends, and he took an active part in questioning 
Mr. Thorogood and Will Souter, the bailiff. 

Will's statement amounted to this— that after 
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his master and Doctor Poore had left the Lodge 
in the buggy of the latter^ he had gone his 
usual rounds ; and^ finding every thing in place 
and fastened up for the night, had retired to his 
own cottage to get an early supper before going 
to bed. About two hours after he had been at 
home, the keeper, who lived near, came in to 
inquire about destroying some rabbits, which had 
increased greatly in numbers^ and were damaging 
the corn. Will invited the keeper to smoke one 
pipe, and take a glass of grog, to which he gave 
a ready assent. Before the first pipe was finished. 
Will observed that the wind was getting up. 
The keeper listened attentively, and said^ he did 
not think the noise they heard was occasioned 
by the wind, as it crackled too much. Shortly 
afterwards the room was filled with a strong 
smell, resembling the burning of straw. The 
keeper asked Will if he had been killing a pig 
that day, as the smell and the crackling noise 
closely resembled those occasioned by " swilling'' 
or scorching it. 

Will said that no pig had been killed, to his 
knowledge. 
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" Then there's something burning, Fm sure," 
said the keeper. 

Will laid down his pipe, and, as soon as he 
had reached the door and opened it, shouted 
out, " The Farm is on fire I" 

The keeper rushed out and observed, that the 
ricks and barns were on fire in five different 
places. They summoned the servants and 
labourers as quickly as possible ; and while they 
did all they could to check the progress of the 
flames, Will, as has been seen, saddled a horse 
and rode over to Buyemup as speedily as he could 
for the engines, and to inform his master of the 
occurrence. 

The keeper was summoned, and gave a cor- 
responding statement in every respect, adding 
that^ when he entered the bailiff's cottage, there 
was no light to be seen any where, except in the 
kitchen- window of the Lodge, and that he did 
not see any one about the premises. 

Mr. Thorogood mentioned the fieicts of his 
having seen Gregory and Zach Bluff at Cold- 
blood's door, as he passed up the high street 
of Buyemup, and their shrinking back into the 
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office-passage, as if to avoid being seen by him. 
He also told his friends of the words and sounds 
of derisive laughter he had heard as the carriage 
passed through the gate, which opened on to the 
common, and was close to the Grove. 

*' Three men I think you saw together ?" said 
some one. 

" Yes, three — distinctly and evidently acting 
in concert/* replied the squire. 

« Who could the third be ?" asked Dr. Placid. 

" Coldblood, the lawyer, perhaps,'* suggested 
another of the group. 

** No,'* said Thorogood, '* certainly not ; the 
third man was taller than the other two, who 
appeared to be nearly of the same height ; and 
Callus Coldblood is short in stature, and stoops 
so much as to render his short figure still 
shorter.'* 

'' The Tide-ender ! the Tide-ender l** said Will 
and the keeper in a breath. 

" No doubt,'* shouted the whole party ; 
'^ Burghly is just the man to join in such a vile 
business.'* 

Just as these words were spoken, the brew« 
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house and other offices were observed to burst 
into a flame. As these were connected with the 
Lodge itself, every one rushed to the spot to en- 
deavour to save the house by pulling down the 
offices, and so cutting off all connection between 
them. When the gentlemen arrived there, they 
observed on the roof, saw in hand* and be- 
grimed with soot and smoke, in spite of the heat, 
which must have nearly scorched him, Burghly, 
the Tide-ender, calmly and resolutely cutting 
through the principal timber of the roof. By his 
great personal exertions, and the excellent orders 
be issued to all around him, the offices were 
separated from the main building, and the man- 
sion itself saved. 

As soon as the shout which proclaimed this 
fact had subsided, the squire approached the 
Tide-ender, who was leaning against a wall, ex- 
hausted by his exertions, and thanked him in 
the strongest terms he could use, for having 
saved the liodge from destruction. 

Burghly gave a sort of bow, and ^d he had 
done no more that he should expect the squire 
to do if the mill at Tide-end were in tlie same 
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danger. He had seen the glare from the road^ 
as he was returning home from the town^ and 
had ridden up to see what he could do to save 
the property. 

" Allow me to offer you some refreshment," 
said the squire. 

" I shall be glad of some brandy," replied 
the Tide-ender, " for I am heated and ex- 
hausted." 

Will Souter ran into the house and brought 
out a bottle of brandy and a tumbler. He 
filled the glass to the brim, and the Tide-ender 
swallowed it at a draught, as though it had been 
water, and extended his hand for another, which 
was supplied and disposed of in the same sum- 
mary way. 

'* Mr. Burghly," said the squire, as soon as 
that respectable person had finished refreshing 
himself, '* can you tell me if Mr. Griskin of the 
Grove has returned ?" 

" How should I know !" was the reply, uttered 
in growling tones and with fierce looks ; " am I 
his keeper ?*' 

" I merely asked," said Mr. Thorogood mildly. 
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" as I fancied I saw him twice to-day with his 
companion BluflF.'* 

"Ah, fancy I — fancy does make men see 
strange sights sometimes. You'll fancy next 
you saw me with them," said the Tide-ender, as 
he scowled at the squire and walked leisurely 
from the spot. 

**I did ! I did !** shouted Thorogood, ex- 
cited by the man^s oflFensive manner — " I did !" 

•' Prore it !'' said Burghly, laughing. 

The *' Hah ! hah ! hah !" were precisely the 
same sounds he had heard at the gate. 

"By heavens it was he !" said the squire to 
his friends ; " and, in spite of his zealous endea- 
vours to save my house, I will investigate the 
matter closely to-morrow.*' 

" Hah ! hah I hah !" shouted the Tide-ender, 
and disappeared amidst the crowd. 

Shortly after his disappearance, and whilst 
the gentlemen were conferring together upon 
the bcbt plan to be pursued in conducting the 
inquiry on the following day, a figure was seen 
approaching from the direction of the Grove as 
fast as a very fat pair of legs could convey a very 
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fat personage. It was quickly recognized as 
the figure of Dr. Placid, ^who had been missing 
for some time. 

As soon as he recovered his breath, which had 
been nearly lost by the speed ^lie had used, he 
informed his friends that he had been down to 
the Grove to ascertain if Mr. Gregory and his 
ally, Zach, were, or had been, there. 

" I went— to the — ^house— *' (the doctor was 
still gasping for wind) ** and after I — had 
knocked and — kicked at the — door for some 
— time— heugh ! — out came the-*-4iOQsekeeper 
with— a candle, and — heugh !— the moment she 
saw me she — cried out ^ the — devil,' and — let 
fall the — flight. I — heugh ! called out — * it's 
only — I — the parson 5' and she — said heugh i 
* I was one of the deviPs -^ friends, though — I 
did abuse — ^him every Sunday/ '^ 

"Disgusting!" said the squire; and whilst 
the rest of his friends were expressing their in* 
dignation at the unworthy reception which the 
worthy divme had met with, the doctor re^ 
covered his breathing, and managed to inform 
ibem, without any hiatus, that he had insisted 
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on searching the house, and that no traces what- 
ever of its having been recently occupied^ ex- 
cept by the respectable housekeeper, were visible. 
She too had positively, and with an appearance 
of truth in her n^anner, asserted that she had 
not seen her master since Mr. Callus Coldblood 
had put her into possession of the premises. 

** And now, gentlemen,** added the parson, 
*' as every thing seems secure, I will go home to 
sleep." 

" Beg pardon," said Andrew Poore, who, un- 
seen, had joined the group after his attendance 
on Mrs. Thorogood, ^^ but would not to bed be 
more correct ? Sleep, you know, implies — ^" 

" Confound it !*' said the squire, " to think 
that at such a moment as this ! — there, go in— ^ 
good night, my friends, and thanks for your 
sympathy — ^we meet to-morrow," 

The gentlemen separated for their, respec- 
tive homes, and Andrew slunk into the Lodge, 
like a dog who has committed an error, and is 
conscious of it. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE LIEUTENANT*S TALE. 

I MUST intreat the reader to leave for a while 
Mr. Thorogood — who retired with his exhausted 
spouse, after desiring Will Souter and the keeper 
to watch throughout the night— and his friends, 
who declined all his hospitable offers of refresh- 
ment, and returned to their respective homes. 
If he will accompany me across Oakapple Com- 
mon, towards the gate which leads to the Grove, 
and to the gap in the hedge> at which Mr. Tho* 
rogood saw the three men standing, and heard 
the derisive shouts of joy at his misfortunes, he 
will observe a tall, muscular fellow open the 
gate and close it as noiselessly as possible, and, 
after looking around him in all directions, as if 
to see that no one was watching him, spring 
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through the gap and run hastily across the field 
towards a little shed, erected for the protection 
of cattle in the furthest corner of the enclosure. 

The Tide-ender — ^for it was he — entered the 
shed^ and, unbuckling the rein of a stout roan 
mare, which was fastened there to the rack, l^d 
her forth and sprung actively on her back. IJe 
avoided with great caution every road towards 
his own home, in whidi he was likely to be met 
or seen by any one. This he did, not because ^ 
he feared that any suspicion of having caused 
the fire at the Lodge should rest on him, but 
because he never approached his own home at 
Tide, end in any other way. His smuggling 
transactions, which had of late assumed a bolder 
character, induced him to adopt every means for 
concealing his *^ out-goings and in-comings ;^* 
which, by the bye, most people, though uncon- 
nected with smuggling, are anxious to conceal 
from the public, and sometimes from their most 
intimate friends and relations. 

Though the fire at the Lodge was so far ex- 
hausted as to leave no fear of its doing further 
damage by bursting forth again, still sufiicient 
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of its vigour remaiQed to cause a flickering 
light now and then, which rendered one side of 
the hedge-row, uitder which the Tide-ender was 
riding, much lighter and more exposed than the 
other. Perceiving this> Burghly, patting the 
neck of his roan mare, and backing b^ a few 
yards into the field^ cried ^^ Now^ Luna, wench! 
over !"" 

Luna rose at the fence, and cleared it, as 
though it had not been at least seven feet 
high. 

'• Now, Luna ! home, wench — over every 
thing.^ The mare seemed to understand the 
orders given her, quickened her pace, and, 
clearing every obstacle in her way in perfect 
safety, reached the last hedge which crossed her 
path betweep the Lodge and the lane which led 
to her stable* Here she halted so suddenly that 
any other rider but her master would have pro* 
bably lost his seat and b^n thrown xjver her 
head. Burghly instantly .pulled his bridle, and, 
patting his mare's neck, as he lay nearly level 
wiUi it, listened attentively. For some minute$ 
be heard tiothing but the breathing of the ani>^ 
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mal and himself, and began to think that for 
once Luna's sagacify had been deeeived. 

" I<V>rward, weoch,^ he whispered, gently ap^ 
plying his spurs to the mare^s fiadcs. 

Luna resolutely planted her fore-feet in ad. 
yance, and seemed as if she nerer meant to 
leave the spot. 

'^ Something's up/' said the Tide«ender to 
himsdf, ^^ or else tiie wench is running silly in 
her old €ige/' 

He listened more attentively than before, and 
presently heard the steady and regular tread of 
a person, as if walking upon his beat. Both 
man and horse «tood still as statues, and in a 
few seconds the officer of the night passed on 
his rounds. Allowing time sufficient for him to 
get to a safe distance^ Burghly whispered a few 
words of praise and kitidness to Luna, and, 
touching her with his heel, she sprang over the 
fence and galloped down the lane which led to 
her home. 

Few even of our boldest riders, though well 
acquainted with the locality, would have ven« 
tured to ride along the causeway which led tct 
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Tide-end, at the pace which the faithful Luna 
carried her unflinching master. Though called 
a lane, it was a mere embankment, artificially 
constructed to form a medium of intercourse 
between the main land and the sluices by which 
the.channel and the tide- river were kept clear of 
obstructions. The top of it was not above three 
feet in breadth, and was paved with rough loose 
shingle, collected Md carried thither from the 
neighbouring beach. On either side, at high 
tide, the water was twelve or fourteen feet deep ; 
and, at low water, the slightest error would have 
plunged horse and rider into a mass of mud, 
from which they would have found it difficult to 
extricate themselves. 

Along this perilous path Luna and her master 
passed as confidently and as carelessly as if they 
had been galloping along a turnpike road. Ttey 
gained the end of it in safety ; and Burghly, 
springing from the mare's back^ took a key 
from his pocket and unlocked a huge chain, 
which prevented any one from passing over a 
narrow bridge which was formed of two oaken 
planks, and led to the causeway on the other 
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side of the sluices. This bridge was removeable 
at pleasure, but, as Burghly was expected home, 
it had beeti run over for^ his. convenience. As 
soon as he and Luna were upon it, the planks, 
as if by some invisible agency, were moved 
safely, but rapidly, to the other side, where they 
remained stationary until the Tide-ender and 
his horse had landed. The bridge, then, by the 
same unseen and unheard machinery, returned 
until it halted in the middle, and at such a 
distance from either side that no one could have 
reached it even by the most desperate leap. 

*' Ebb or flow ?^ said a man, suddenly issuing 
from behind the platform, under which the ma- 
chinery that moved the bridge was hidden and 
worked. 

" Flow, to-night. Mother Grist," replied 
Burghly to his foreman, who had obtained the 
title of " Mother," from his frequently dis- 
guising himself in the dresses of his mistress—- 
Burghly's mother — whenever any extraordinary 
mischief was on foot. 

** Pass on in safety," said Grist, in a whisper ; 
** but, ware hawk, and don't open the darky." 
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<« Why notr* iiKjuired Burghly. 

^' The Gtwer and the HoBter are both here, 
in the stores, with Old Parchment/' answered 
GriiU;. 

^^ Here ?«— and what the deace are they doii^ 
here?*' said the Tide-ender. 

" They— the Grover and the £[unter--€ame 
by the causeway soon aflber the fire broke out ; 
and Parchment came in about an hour after- 
wardsy in a boat, with Sanderscxi, who leaves by 
the Venturer with tiie next ebK*' 

^ Take the mar^ Grist/' said Burghly, ^* feed 
her well,^^ and see erery thing safe.'' 

" All is safe, here/* said Grist, " but I suqpect 
that our proceedings are closely watched on the 
other side. I have observed lights, in unusual 
numbers, in the signal-house, and more than 
one telegraph has been shown. Three Ian- 
'terns in a triangle have been up twice, and 
answered too by some vessel off the mouth of 
the river." 

'^ But nothing is expected across to-night, 19 
it ?" inquired the Tide-ender, anxiously. 
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. ^ Nothii9g» until this present moon is in her 
last quarter,^ replied Grist. 

« Why theu this alarm ?" 

^^ Soinething is wrongs they say^ with the 
Grover and the Hunter; and they are going 
off in the Venturer. We have had two of the 
boys here» from Seatown^ with information that 
the Venturer is to be boarded before she leaves 
t^e liver.'^ 

. " What's lier cargo ?" said Burghly, 
, ** Ballast only/'. replied Grist, 

^^ WeU, g^t the mare fed, and join us in the 
stores/' said the Tide-ender, as he left bis man 
9Xid cautiously picked his way round by th^ 
back of the mill, without lighting the lantern^ 
which he always carried in his pocket. As he 
passed along the narrow wall, which led round 
the mill, the tide had risen sufficiently high tq 
allow the waves,. which were rippling at its 
edges, to throw a few drops of their spray upon 
him. To a stranger, this path would have been 
certain destruction, as it was so constructed as 
to render its passage dangerous. It was only 
by accurately counting the number of project- 
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ing stones, that its owner could pass it in safety. 
The slightest mistake would have thrown him 
into the tide below, which, from the currents 
that set in and out, just at the spot, would have 
carried him into deep water in a few seconds. 

Burghly succeeded in reaching a low door at 
the end of this narrow path, that was almost 
hidden by the piece of machinery by which the 
corn was, or rather might have been, shot from 
the granaries above into any vessel lying along- 
side. He applied his key, and, stooping down, 
as though in a kneeling position, entered a dark 
cellar-like place, and closed the door after him. 
The smell of the spot was agreeable, and seemed 
to be caused by a large store of malt and grain.' 
It was intensely dark in the inside, but, without 
lighting his lantern, Burghly groped his way 
round its sides by feeling the sacks, which, fidl 
of grain, were arranged in a certain order. Count- 
ing them carefully as he proceeded, when he 
came to the twentieth sack he removed it, and 
the one which was lodged against the wall be- 
hind it. 

He then opened a small square door, and) 
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(losing it again behind him by pulling the sacks 
down upon it^ entered a passage just wide enough 
for one man to pass along. At the further end 
another small door was opened, and he passed 
down a few steps, at the bottom of which a light 
could be seen through the crevices of a third 
door, and voices could be heard within. He 
gave three distinct raps at this third door, and, 
after waiting for a few mmutes, during which 
he could hear the waves lap, lap, lapping against 
the outer walls some feet above his head, three 
corresponding distinct raps were returned from 
the inside. 

*'Who knocks?** said some one in a voice 
which the Tide-ender recognized as the voice of 
Sanderson, the master, or skipper as he was 
called, of the noted cutter the Venturer. 

'* The miUer/' replied Burghly. 

*^ What's the news ?'* said the same jperson. 

** The tide ,/tow* to- night,'' answered Burghly. 

A huge key was turned in a lock, and two 
large bolts screeched in their sockets. The door 
was then thrown open, and Burghly entered a 
small stone vault, called the stores, where he 
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found the Grover and the Hunter., as Gtegory anci 
Zachary were designated, seated at a small table 
with Old Parchment, or in other words, Mr. 
Callus Coldblood, scrivener. 

The odour of the place was almost over- 
powering, even to the owner of it, as he had 
just come in from the free air of heaven. It 
was compounded of a mixture of hoUands, 
brandy, tea, and tobacco. On the table, which 
was formed of three or four boat-thwarts placed 
upon a large upright tub, were several mugs and 
cups filled with spirits and water, an odd collec- 
tion of short and well-blackened pipes, and boxes 
of tin charged with tobacco. 

Around the walls were several himdred pack- 
ages of different kinds, but the greater propor- 
tion consisted of small kegs about the size of 
Cheshire cheeses, holding about four gallons 
each — the successfully landed and stowed away 
crop of the Venturer after her last trip from the 
other side, apd which^ in spite of the vigilance of 
the preventive men, would be safely conveyed 
inland through the agency of the Tide-ender 
and his allies. 
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" How now ?" said BurgMy, approaching the 
table, while Sanderson was closing the door, and 
angrily surveying Gregory and Zach. "How 
now, I say ? is this acting like n^en of honour, 
and according to proniise?^' 

Both the Grover and the Hunter removed their 
pipes from their lips, and replied to his angry 
looks and words by a sneering laugh, and> taking 
up their mugs, drank to bis good health and 
better temper. 

Callus Coldblood sat behind, and seemed to 
resume a conversation in which be had been pre- 
viously engaged with Sanderson, without heed- 
ing what was passing. 

" I ask you,** said the Tide-ender, in an 
audible whisper, "as men, why, after your 
sacred promise to me to leave for Seatown, and 
thence by the cutter Enterprize, as soon as the 
job was over, I find you here ?'* 
- ** Why — ~*' said Gregory, eyeing Burghly 
from head to foot, '' you're a pretty vellow to 
ask I si^ch a question — I, as have made a man 
of ye—" 

^^ Ay," interrupted Zach, thumping the 
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board-table till every thing upon it seemed to 
bound into the air — ^* Ay — who ha' lent thee' 
half his vortin to carry on the trade and build 
this vault with — " 

" Who," continued Gregory, ** zaved thee 
vrom rags — rags — rags and a prison." 

" I care not for all that," said the Tide-ender. 
'* You did it all from selfish motives, and have 
profited by it more than I have done." 

*' I profit by it?— hah ! hah !" shouted Gre- 
gory — ** I'm thousands worse, man, than I was 
bevore I saw the cursed place — profit, indeed ! 
how ?— tell I that ?" 

'* Ay — answer that," said Zach, *' you 
smuggling, ungrateful — miller." 

''I could tell you, but I will not," replied 
the Tide-ender, with difficulty restraining his 
passion. ** You have both drunk too much, or 
you would not tempt me to answer you. But I 
will know why, after the job for which you may 
both be hanged, and get me into difficulties for 
hiding you, you dare to come here.'' 

** Dare ! drunk !" said Gregory, rising from 
his seat and advancing clo^e to Burghly, who 
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crossed his arms upon his chest and confronted 

him. '* ^ — miller, but I have a mind to 

knock thee down. Who's to knoa about the 
job ? Who's to zuspect I be in the country ?" 

'^ Ay^ who?'^ said Zach^ literally bctcking^ his 
patron by standing up behind him. 

'* Who but Squire Thorogood ? — he saw yoU 
both skulking at the lawyer's, and heard your 
voices when you were fools enough to beard him 
at the Grove gate, after you had fired his place 5 
and all for the sake of — " 

** Hush ! hush !" said Gregory, looking in 
alarm towards Coldblood and Sanderson. 

'' I will not hush my voice," said Burghly, 
though he belied his assertion by lowering his 
tones and continuing in a whisper, which he 
thought could not reach further than them- 
selves. " You are here, contrary to your pro- 
mises to me ; and I am likely to be involved in 
a scrape again, as I was about your housekeeper, 
whom you murdered by forcing her to drink to 
excess, and then turning her out of doors to 
perish in the cold, after you had torn her clothes 
from her back. If I had not hidden you then, 
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and got you safe away to London, by sea, jrou 
would have been hung before your time/' 

*< — . — — knock un down, Zach,'* said the 
Grover. 

Xbe Hunter stepped forward, as if to obey 
the order of his friend and patron ; but, seeing 
the cool and unaltered look of the Tile-ender 
£xed calmly, but firmly, upon him, burst into 
what he intended for a laugh, and said, ^* Non** 
sense— nonsense — ^why should old friends quar* 
rel?'' 

'* I have no wish to quarrel," said Burghly, 
" but I vnU know why I find you herej after 
promising me to leave the neighbourhood the 
moment you had had your revenge, as you call 
it, of Squire Thorogood.'* 

** Zimply this," said Gregory, sulkily, *' be* 
cause Parchment, there, told us that the Ven- 
turer was off to*night from this, and wanted us 
to meet un here on business." 

<' That's it, and all about it," said Zach. 

*' That alters the case, certainly," said 
Burghly 5 " but why not tell me so before the 
job was done?" 
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'* Parchment told us not to do it/* said the 
Grover. 

The Tide-ender drew a seat towards the table, 
and, after thinking deeply for a few minutes, 
filled a mug with Hollands from the keg, and, 
mixing a little water with it, drank it off, and 
lighted a pipe. 

*' Is it all burnt,*' inquired Gregory, " housQ 
andaU?'* 

" No : / saved the house,'' replied Burghly. 

Why?'* saidZach. 

To save myself, to be smre,** said the Tide- 
ender, winking. '^ The squint thinks me the 
best friend he has, and little dreams that the 
same hand as separated the burning buildings 
from the Lodge was one of those that set fire to 
his ricks. He shook hands, bless you, and asked 
me to take refreshment — ^hah! hah! hah!" 

This idea seemed to please the Grover and 
the Hunter exceedingly, and they laughed as 
loudly as their friend j and would have pro* 
longed their mirth probably to an unseemly 
length, had not three distinct raps at the door 
announced the approach of some one. 
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" I'll let him in/' said Burghly $ '' it's only 
Mother Grist. How now ? what news ?" 

'' The tide ebbs now/' said Grist, entering, 
'^ and the Venturer is getting under weigh/' 

Sanderson came forward from the recess, 
where he had been receiving his final instruc-^ 
tions from Callus Coldblood, and, after drain- 
ing a mug of spirits, left the stores with Grist 
and Burghly, to get every thing in readiness 
for taking his passengers on board. 

As soon as the three were gone, and Callus 
had closed the door upon them — a caution 
that was never neglected when any one left the 
vault —he approached the table, and, taking a 
piece of parchment from his pocket, read it 
carefully with his one piercing eye. 

Gregory and Zach took no notice of him, but 
continued to smoke and drink their grog. 

After Callus had finished perusing the docu- 
ment, he drew out from a breast-pocket a small 
bottle of ink and a pen. He then opened his 
penknife, nibbed the pen, and, pushing the 
parchment across the table, handed the pen, 
filled with ink, to Gregory; and told him, in 
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a civil tone, the writing required his signa- 
ture. 

" What is it, Zach ?" said Gregory— not ac- 
cepting the offered pen. 

Zach could not read writing — only figures — 
and replied, " £5,000." 

" What !" said Gregory, " More money, you 

old dried-up, lop-shouldered, one-eyed — ? 

I won't gi' thee another farden,'' said the Grover. 

*^ Zertain/y no/," added Zach. 

" Yes, you will," said Callus, very coolly — 
" Every shilling you have left in the world." 

" Ah ! ah ! " screamed Gregory and Zach, 
together — " and why, pray. Old Parchment ?" 

" Merely because, if you refuse, I'll hang you 
both." 

" For what ?" 

" Murder and arson, as we professionally 
term killing a woman, and setting fire to pro- 
perty. I suspected how it would turn out, and 
now I am prepared to prove it." 

** Knock un down, Zach ! his loife or our's !" 
shouted Gregory. 

As tiiey sprung to their feet. Callus Coldblood 
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presented one of a brace of pistols^ which he 
drew from beneath his coat, at each of his aata>» 
gonists, and said, ^ I'm fully prepared^ gentle- 
men; the first man that raises a hand against 
me dies.*' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE LIEUTENANT'S TALE. 

Whbv the Tide-ender^ with Sanderson and 
Grist, emerged from the stores, through which 
they had passed in entire darkness, the first 
thing that struck them was the glare of light 
wliich still at intervals burst from the embers of 
the fire at the Lodge. This sight engaged their 
attentioii for a few moments, and elicited a few 
jocular remarks* As they rounded the build- 
^^Sf ^7 means of the difficult track to which I 
have before alluded, another object drew their 
attenticm, and seemed to interest them, far more 
than .the expiring flashes from 'Squire Tboro- 
good'^s property. 

'^ List ! '^ said the Tide-ender, scarcely above 
his breath. 
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** Steady, all !** said Sanderson. 

" What now?'* inquired Grist, who wsis so 
far in the rear of his companions as not to be 
able to see the cause of their hesitation and 
alarm. 

" The preventives are on the look-out. Mo- 
ther,*' said the Tide-ender, retreating a few 
paces, and keeping the wall of the building be- 
tween himself and the station-house. 

" They have been on the look-out all night, 
master, as I told you before," said Grist. 

" Where is the cutter ?** inquired Burghly. 

^^ There she lies, between us and the ehurcb 
tower, opposite, with her anchor apeak/' said 
the skipper. 

^^ And here is her boat, just beneath us,^^ said 
Grist, as he put out his hand and laid hold of 
the painter. 

" In," said Burghly, " and lie quietly until I 
return. I must go and find out what is going 
on over yonder.*' 

The skipper lowered himself into his boat, 
and, wrapping his cloak round hitn, laid himself 
in the stern-sheets and ordered his men to lay-to« 
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The Tide-ender and Grist, crawling on their 
hands and knees, proceeded towards another 
small boat — built, apparently, for the purpose 
of wild-fowl shooting — which was moored near 
the entrance of the sluice. 

*' Stop here till I return," said Burghly to 
Grist, " and give me your white frock." 

Grist slipped off his smock-frock, which was 
imbued with flour, and placed it on his master. 

The Tide-ender stepped as lightly into the 
little canoe as a London waterman does into a 
prize- sculler's wherry, and, flinging himself on 
his face, in her bottom, was pushed off* by his 
man, and carried down by the receding tide far 
below the station-house. When he knew, from 
experience, that he was out of sight and hearing 
of the revenue men, he slipped off" his smock- 
frock, and, with a few strokes of his paddles, 
ran his little canoe into some rushes and sea- 
ore, where he could leave her, and i-each the 
land, in safety. 

He scrambled as cautiously as possible, after 
wading through the grassy sedge that fringed 
the river, up the shingly bank that formed the 
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gea-wall and separated the oiarsbes from the 
fitrea^^. As soon as he gained the opposite side 
of tills wall, he felt that he was ^cure from ob- 
servation, as the embankment offered him a 
shelter from the view of the men at the station* 
house ; and the deep shadow into whieh it was 
thrown^ by the lights from the signai-hoiise, 
rendered any and every dark object invisible to 
any person passing along on the other i^de. 

He obsen^ that the lanterns used for giving 
sisals were raised and lowered to the mast- 
head, at the station, several times^ and an- 
swered not by <Mie vessel in the offing, opposite 
the river's mouth, as before, but by two. To 
these signals he had no key, but he had seen 
sufficient of them to know that they portended 
something of extraordinary importsmce. 

He toc4c a circuitous route to the back of the 
signsd-house, and. drew near it with caution. 
He saw the chief officer, with two of his men, 
sitting within, with a fourth, whose dress plainly 
showed him to belong to a different service. 
Two other men, belonging to the preventiveB« 
were employed outside the building in hoisting 
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tl^ lanterns in the order and forms indicated by 
their superior within. 

Burghly listened attentively to catch the words 
of the speakers within the building, but no defi- 
nite sounds reached his ears. These were re« 
sponded to by " Ay ! ay 1 sir C" from the men 
outside, and conveyed no information to his quick 
and ready ear. 

The Tide-ender was a bold, cool, and cdlected 
fellow, and possessed of an inordinate share of 
impudence. He had hitherto found that his 
escapes from detection had been entirely owing 
to his coolness and apparent frank behaviour. 
He instantly made up his mind how to act on 
this occasion. He loosed his lantern from his 
belt, as he walked towards the causeway, still 
keeping on the inner side of the sea-wall, until 
he arrived at the gap by which any one would 
approach his lane from the Lodge. 

As soon as he reached this spot, he exchanged 
the f^tealtliy and rapid pace which he had hitherto 
adopted for his usual, firm, and slow tread; and, 
as he emerged from the gap upon tlie hard road, 
whistled the air of some sea ditty. 
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His approach was immediately detected by 
one of the men belonging to the look-out party, 
who hailed him. 

" Hillo-ah !*' shouted Burghly, in answer to 
the challenge, " Can*st give me a light?" 

" Ay, ay, sir,** said the man ; ** go to the 
signal-house, and they will give you a light." 

Burghly went on, after thanking the man, 
and whistled away as unconcernedly as possible. 

The lieutenant in command^ at the station, 
seemed very much astonished when the Tide- 
ender, begrimed with smoke, presented himself 
before him and begged to be allowed to light 
his lantern^ as it was so dark he could not find 
his way in safety along the causeway. 

'' I am unusually late to-night/' said Burghly, 
answering the looks rather than the inquiries of 
the Lieutenant. '' But I have been hard at 
work assisting in extinguishing the fire up at 
the Lodge. A fearful fire it has been." 

'' I saw from the glare that it was a large' 
fire/' said the Lieutenant, " and should have 
gone over and helped to extinguish it, but I 
have orders to attend to." 
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*' I saw you signaling/' said Burghly, " as I 
crossed Oakapple Common ; but, as / had no 
job in hand, I did not take particular notice of 
it." 

'' We shall catch you, one day or other," said 
the Lieutenant, goodnaturedly ; " but this is 
not a running-of-tubs job ; and what the deuce 
it w I can't justly comprehend. But come, take 
a glass of Hollands — moonshine, as good as is 
sometimes landed at Tide-end." 

The Tide-ender readily acquiesced in this 
proposal, and afterwards ventured to inquire 
what was the cause of the unusual vigilance 
displayed on this occasion. 

''Nothing in our line," said the Lieutenant ; 
" but that gentleman can tell you more about 
it — if he likes." 

The man to whom the Lieutenant pointed, 
when he made this observation, was seated near 
the fire, and was dressed in a dark-blue coat, a 
red waistcoat, with drab smalls, and top-boots. 
In person, he was not very tall, but very power- 
fully made, and his countenance bore marks of 
cunning and resolution. 

VOL. II. Q 
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To the remarks of the Lieutenant he made 
no reply, though he raised his head and eyed 
the Tide-ender from head to foot. 

*' You'll know me again, friend, when we 
meet," said Burghly. 

" Humph ! not impossible that," replied the 
Robin-redbreast, as the signal-men had re- 
baptized their unknown and unwelcome visiter. 

" I may know you again,'' said Buighly, en- 
raged at the man's coolness ; ^' and, if I eatch 
you tripping, you shall know me for abetter 
man than yourself." 

** We may try that experiment sooner than 
you think for," said the man, half aloud. 

One of the men who had been lighting 
Burghly's lantern put it into his hand as he 
w6s about to reply sharply to this observation, 
and, by a sudden pressure of his fingers, and a 
turn of the head towards the door, gave him a 
hint to leave the place. Burghly turned round 
to thank the Lieutenant for his politeness, but 
found he had gone out. He understood, in a 
moment, what the secret signal of the sailor 
meant, and turned to the red-breasted gentle- 
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man and jocularly told him he should be glad 
to see him whenever he paid him a visit. 

" Humph ! " said Redbreast^ as the Tide- 
ender left the house ; " perhaps not !" 

Burghly had not proceeded many paces, ere 
he overtook the Lieutenant, who, taking him 
by the arm, walked by his side and thus enig- 
matically addressed him. 

" Harkye, Tide-ender — though you and I 
are at variance in the main, it being your ob- 
ject to run your crops and mine to prevent you, 
that's all in the way of business. You do your 
best, and I'll do mine, without flinching. This 
concern, however, is altogether diflferent— ware 
hawk !— or rather Robin-redbreast. The chap 
within there is come down with government 
orders to us, to help him — a land shark of a 
Bow Street officer ! — to seize two of your 
friends who are supposed to be leaving Tide- 
end mill in the Venturer, this tide. As it's not 
a crop of spirits or dry goods to be run, it's no 
business of mine ; only mind this — we are to 
board the Venturer, and search her, and Robin- 
redbreast is to go with us. At the mouth of 
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the river lie the cutter and the long-boat. — 
Now, if you have any regard for your friends, 
keep a sharp look-out — good-night." 

These hints were conveyed in much less time 
than it will take the reader to skim them over, 
and, in nearly as short a time, Burghly was at 
the sluices. A peculiar signal from the lantern 
caused the running-bridge to be passed over, 
and in twenty seconds he stood on the other 
side of it, on his own domain, with Grist 
crouching on the ground, at his feet. 

*' What's up?" said Grist. 

'' Mischief," replied Burghly. " To the 
stores !" 

A low whistle brought Sanderson firom his 
boat. 

" In again," said Burghly, '' but hold on by 
the painter — is all ready for sailing?" I 

** Ay, ay," replied Sanderson, 

"Go on board and drop down quietly until 
you bring the Venturer between the station* 
house and the vessels at the river's mouth. 
Then place three lanterns, like a triangle, in 
the bows, and drop down steadily for the boats 
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you will see there. As soon as you pass them, 
whether they board you or not, drop anchor 
till you hear from me, and ware hawk ! — in 
the shape of a Robin-redbreast." 

The schipper, to whom all this was high 
Dutch, but suiSciently English to assure him 
that something was wrong, was going to loose 
the rope by which he was holding on ; but the 
Tide-ender told him to take Grist with him, 
and to get on board on the larboard side, and 
allow Grist to return with the boat. 

As soon as he had seen them leave the wall 
towards the Venturer, which they bore down 
for with the tide, without using an oar, except 
to steer by, Burghly stepped along the project- 
ing stones and entered the stores, by the means 
which I have before described. On reaching 
the inner door, he gave the usual signal, but it 
was not replied to at first. He repeated it 
louder, and then the key was turned in the 
lock, the bolts withdrawn, and, as he entered, 
he saw Old Parchment or Callus Coldblood 
sitting at the table with a brace of pistols in 
his hands, glaring with his one eye, first, at 
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Gregory of the Grove, and then at Zachary the 
Hunter, who had just opened the door for his 
admission. 

'' Why how now?" said the Tide-ender, 
laughing-—" Lawyer Coldhlood fighting with 
powder and ball, instead of with pen and ink !" 

" Not fighting," said Coldblood, uncocking 
and replacing the pistols in his inside coat- 
pockets, *' merely showing the Grover strong 
reasons why he should not assault a poor little 
man, like myself, instead of granting him a 
reasonable request." 

The reader will recollect that we left the 
Lawyer and his two unruly clients in what 
would be called at a minor theatre " an inte- 
resting situation," and " forming a striking 
tableau vivant.'* While Burghly was absent. 
Old P'arehment had shown them stronger rea- 
sons than a brace of loaded pistols for comply- 
ing with his request to sign the document which 
conveyed five thousand pounds from the stocks 
into the pocket, or to the account, of Mr. Cal- 
lus Coldblood. 

Still Mr. Callus did not consider it quite safe 
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to replace his pistols until a fourth paiity should 
throw the shield of his protection over him. 
The Tide-ender, whose voice he recognized 
gladly^ was to him ^Jidus Achates, and relieved 
him of his fears. 

The Tide-ender eyed each of the party in turn. 
He saw the Lawyer chuckling and replacing a 
piece of parchment in a black .pocket-book^ the 
appearance of which was no novelty to him — 
Zsbch Bluff looking very sulky and hcdf saucy 
— and the Grover. resting his head between his 
hands^ as they were lying clasped on the table ^ 

'/ At your old schemes," said Burghly, laugh-i 
ing, to the lawyer ; '' but that's no business of 
mine. Gregory of the Grove, and you Zach 
the Himter! listen.— I know not, nor do I care, 
what pranks you may have been at in London ; 
biit, as you are here and have, thrown your- 
sjlves on me for protection, without choosing 
to. put me up to your schemes, I must and will 
save you« The hounds are on your scent, and 
have run you down — if you mean to have one 
more run for your lives, leave this and come 
away," 
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" Hounds ! " said the Grover, raising his 
head—" What dost mean?" 

" Ay ! run for our lives ! what dost mean ?" 
chimed in Zach, as usual. 

" One hound Tve seen," said Burghly, " and 
a strong one he is, though of a queer colour— 
blue, red, and drab— his name is ^ ' 

" What ?" inquired Parchment. 

" Bow Street Runner," answered Burghly, 

Had the Grover and the Hunter been threat- 
ened recipients of the contents of Mr. Callus 
Coldblood^s pistols, and certain of the truUi of 
his aim, they could not have turned paler, nor 
exhibited more decided signs of fear^ than they 
did when this news was conveyed to them. They 
looked at each other, and then, trembling in every . 
limb, leaned on the table for support. 

The Tide-ender and the Lawyer, after eyeing 
them alternately, exchanged glances; and the 
former, pouring out a goblet of pure spirit, 
tossed it o£P, and told the trio to follow his ex- 
ample, and lose no time in following him from 
the stores. The Grover and Hunter tremblingly 
obeyed, but the lawyer had no need of any ua*? 
natural stimulants. 
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" Mr. Coldblood," said Burghly, " await my 
return and keep all close — it is not a revenue 
|;)usiness^ and there is no fear from the station. 
Grover, Hunter, follow me ; and, as your lives 
depend on it^ do exactly as you see me do.^ 

They left Coldblood in the stores, and pro- 
ceeded to the river's edge, carefully closing the 
traps and doors after them, and replacing the 
sacks. As BurgUy, who came last, was quit- 
ting the outer door, he gave a slight whistle; 
and the boat, rowed by Grist alone, with a pair 
of muffled sculls, came alongside. 

" Make her fast," said Burghly, " and take 
in these two sacks of com. Place them upright 
in the stern, and row boldly off in mid channel 
for the Venturer. Put this lantern in your 
bows, and whistle or sing as you choose.*' 

Mother Grist, comprehending at once that he 
was to serve as a decoy to some one or other, 
pushed out boldly into the middle of the stream, 
and, as the tide was running down apace, was 
speedily seen pulling away at some distance, 
and heard chanting the old air — 

** I sailed through the Downs in the Nancy," 

g5 
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as merrily as if he was not aware that he was 
" doing a bit ot/abetto" 

** Now,'' said the Tide-ender, " follow me, 
and hold fast by the wall." 

They succeeded in passing the stepping-stones 
in safety, and, as soon as they rounded the 
comer, they could see Burghly crawling on 
his knees and hands towards the bridge which 
crossed the sluices. Instead of pushing over the 
bridge, he led them below the sluices, and, by 
holding on to the uprights, and placing his feet 
on some projecting spars, he showed them how 
to cross when the water was nearly at half-tide; 
the hatches not being drawn up until a sufficient 
body of water had ebbed away, to insure a clear- 
ance of the mud below them. 

As soon as they were safely landed on the 
opposite side, Burghly again crept on his htods 
and knees until they had crossed the sea-wall 
and were on the marshes behind it. He then 
rose, and ran as speedily as the darkness would 
allow him along the grass and by the back of 
the signal-house, until he reached the spot oppo- 
site to which he had left his canoe. 
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Here he mounted the sea-wall, and, looking 
cautiously round to see whether he was observed, 
after a few sedonds whispered to his companions 
to crawl over after him and follow him to the 
canoe. This they succeeded in doing. As the 
tide had receded a considerable distance, they 
did not attempt to biunch her through the mud 
into the water, but took her up and carried her 
along shore, towards the mouth of the river, 
which they could reach by a very short cut, by 
crossing the sea-wall and the marshes. 
:. WhcA they got safely to the point at which 
they aimed, they launched the canoe, which was 
so much laden — not being intended to carry 
more than two— Hiat her gunwales were nearly 
under water. 

.. « Sit still," said Burghly, " and aU will be 
well — the ^lightest motion, and we have to swim 
for it.. You see those three lanterns in the bows 
of the cutter bearing down upon us ? That is 
t;he signal from the Venturer.. You see it ajn- 
swered by two vessels outside— they are your 
enemies. Now observe yon solitary light coming 
down the river. Can you see any thing in the 
boat that carries it ?^ 
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^^ I can zee one man rowing, and two zitting 
in the stam," said Gregory. 

"Good !'• said Burghly. " I hope Robin* 
redbreast will see as clearly as you do.^ 
. Scarcely had he expressed this wish, when the 
boat was hailed from the station-house, and the 
sound of oars was heard. Away went Grist, as 
hard as he could pull, and after him came the 
station-house boat, with the Bow Street officer 
in the stem- sheets, standing up and urging the 
men to pursue and capture the two men sitting 
in the stern. Grist had the start, and, being a 
skilful rower, pulled away manfully ; and, just 
as the Venturer, extinguishing her signal-lights 
and hoisting her saUs, passed by them with the 
Grover and the Hunter safe on board of her, 
the crew had the satisfaction of seeing Robin- 
redbreast, by the light of Mother Grist's Ian- 
tern, make capture of two sacks of very excel* 
lent malting-barley, placed upright in the stem, 
and on their road^ as Grist assured his boarders, 
towards Chichester market. 

The Tide-ender waited to see that the Ven* 
turer had cleared the boats that had left their 
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station at the river's mouth to join in the pur- 
suit of Cristas boat, and then drew his canoe on 
shore, and, having covered her with sea-ore and 
weeds, returned across the marshes to his home, 
which he reached in safety. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE LIEUTENANT*S TALE. 

When the Tide-ender returned to the mill, 
he found the lawyer, Mr. Callus Coldblood, 
making himself very comfortable with Mrs. 
Burghly, in the parlour, and enjoying a cup of 
coffee which the old lady had prepared for him 
at his express wish. Soon after his entrance, 
Coldblood gave the Tide-ender a peculiar Jook 
with his one eye, which seemed to say, '* Get 
rid of the old lady." Burghly understood it, 
and, pulling out his watch, intimated that it 
was already morning, and that his mother need 
not sit up. Mrs. Burghly, being as acute as 
her worthy son in matters of business, and sus- 
pecting that something was in agitation between 
the pair, took the hint, her candle, and her large 
person off to bed. 
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" Burghly/' safd the lawyer, '* are they 
safe?" 

'' Quite so/' replied the miller, '* as far as the 
Bow Street Ranner is concerned/' 

*' What was the charge against them?" in- 
quired Coldblood, eyeing the miller with a pe- 
culiar look. 

'' I am not aware what it is/' replied the 
Tide-ender. ^^ I am quite in the dark about 
the matter. I know little and care less." 

^'That, Mr. Burghly, might satisfy some 
^ople, but it will not satisfy me/' said Cold- 
blood. " It is not likely that you would harbour 
and connive at the escape of your two most in- 
timate friends^ at the risk of your reputation — 
ah! ah!— to say the least of it — and not 
khow why they sought concealment here." 

The Tide-ender stared at the lawyer, with 
the colour in his cheeks, and with eyes that 
seemed to say, '* I would kill you on the spot, 
if I dared ;" but he only said, " I assure you, 
I know no more of it thaii you do." 

*' Burghly/' said Coldblood, " you are in my 
power, as you know. I could ruin you, for 
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many acts which you have done — ^for to-night's 
work I could hang you. I will not be trifled 
with^ and will know why the Grover and his 
friend, the Hunter, were pursued from Lon- 
don." 

. " You may hang me, if you please," replied 
Burghly, " but I cannot tell you that of which 
I am ignorant ; and, before I do swing, I shall 
have a few secrets to disclose of the private 
practices and resources of Callus Coldblood, 
Gent., attorney and solicitor." 

" And who would believe you?" said Old 
Parchment, sneeringly. " The Tide-ender, a 
notorious smuggler, a frequenter of fights, the 
associate of the lowest of the low, a bully, and 
a firer of ricks, would have a great chance of 
being listened to by a jury of his neighbours." 

" Who made me what I am?" said Burghly, 
rising from his seat and looking sternly at his 
accuser. 

'* Your father and mother, I suppose," an- 
swered the lawyer, smiling. " They were apt 
teachers, and found an apt pupil." 

" By all that's rascally !" exclaimed Burghly, 
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^' to be bearded in one's own house by a villain 
— a disgrace to his profession ! — a man who 
earns his wealth by the sweat of other men's 
brows, and the loss of their reputation, and 
perhaps of their lives ! It is more than I can 
submit to. Hear me, Mr. Coldblood. If you 
have any value for your personal safety, do not 
provoke me. You have hinted, in pretty plain 
termSj that my life is in your power. Take 
care that I do not add another to those crimes 
which have rendered me amenable to the laws 
of the land, by ridding the world of one of the 
vilest of its inhabitants." 

As the Tide-ender spoke these words in a * 
fierce tone and with fiercer looks, be stood op- 
posite the lawyer, with his arm extended and 
his hand raised, as if to strike him to the 
ground. 

Callus did not even shrink, nor appear at all 
alarmed. He answered as coolly as if no dan- 
ger impended over him : " If you were to 
murder me and dispose of my body, as you 
doubtless know how to do, my clerk knows 
that I am. here, and has my fullest instructions 
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how to act in the matter. Not a secret of your 
heart would remain undisclosed within one hour 
of my non-appearance at Buyemup from this 
moment." 

As Old Parchment spoke thus^ as calmly and 
in the same mo&btonous tones as if he was 
reading a deed or a lease, he pulled out his 
watch and informed the Tide-ender that it was 
already past two o'clock, and that he had pro* 
mised to be home by three* 

Burghly, muttering a few words to himself, 
which sounded very much like oaths, gulped 
down his angry feelings and- a glass of brandy. 

The lawyer, extending his hand to him, said, 
'^ Come, Tide-ender, we must be friends !" 

Burghly, as he shook the proffered hand un- 
willingly, replied — *^ We must-^jou are right— 
and I was a fool for offending a man on whom 
all / — ay, and many other better men than I — 
have, depends. Do you return by land, or 
how?'' 

" Not by land, certainly," said Goldblood. 
*' I must reach Buyemup without being seen." 

" Mother Grist will be here shortly with the 
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Venturer's boat/' said Burghly. *' We will 
put you over to the other side, and you can 
walk through the meadows to your own home 
unobserved/^ 

*' That will do/' said Coldblood ; *' summon 
him^ as no time must be lost/' 

Burghly unclosed the upper shutter of the 
window which looked down upon the river, 
and, after trying to ascertain whether Grist 
was returning up the stream, by the light of 
the lantern in the bows of his boat, he sprung 
from his station. He then lighted two lan^ 
terns, which threw out a powerful glare, and 
suspended them from the ceiling of the room, 
one' above the other, in such a manner that they 
could be seen distinctly from the river, and not 
from the shore on either iside. He listened 
anxiously, and, in a few minutes, a low whistle, 
resembling the cry of a plover, was heard under 
the window. He removed the lanterns, and 
told Mr. Callus Coldblood to follow him. The 
lawyer threw a boat-cloak round him, and went 
down into the cellars after Burghly. A small 
outlet was opened, a moveable ladder lowered, 
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and^ in a quarter of- an hour, the boat and its 
valuable freight— a low lawyer and two smug- 
glers—were close to the borough of Buyemup. 

Not a word had been spoken by either party 
during their short voyage, for various reasons. 
When they landed the lawyer, which they did 
in a small creek, behind a high hedge which 
bounded one of his own fields, he merely shook 
both of his companions silently by the hand, 
and left them. 

Burghly and Grist backed the boat from the 
creek, and let her drift quietly down with the 
tide, throwing their muffled oars across the 
thwarts. 

Grist, in a whisper, told his master, that, 
after the revenue cutter had come up along- 
side of him, and the Robin-redbreast had 
jumped on board to seize what he fancied were 
his two prisoners, and found they were merely 
sacks of barley, his rage was unbounded. His 
temper was not sweetened by the laughter of 
the preventive men, who seemed to enjoy the 
joke, of a land-shark being disappointed of his 
prey, very much. He even threatened to re- 
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port their conduct to government ; at which 
they laughed still more^ and begged to know if 
he meant to return with them^ or go on to Chi- 
chester mai^Let with Ma prisoners. The Bow 
Street officer sprung into the cutter, and told 
them to row him on board one of the vessels 
which had been lying in the offings but was 
now nearly down upon them. As soon as he 
was clear of the cutter. Grist doughted his lanr 
tern, turned his boat's head, and quietly rowed 
back towards the mill, which he was nearing, 
when he saw his master's signal hoisted from 
the parlour window. 

The Tide-ender seemed to recover his good 
temper, which the dialogue with the lawyer 
had ruffled, while he listened to the account of 
Grist. They reached the mill, drew the boat 
ashore under the wall, and opened a small 
square aperture in the stores' room wall, by 
removing a stone which fitted in its place ex- 
actly, and formed one of the stepping-stones 
by which entrance to the vault was obtained. 
They then passed a square hollow pipe, about 
six feet in length, through the opening, and at 
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the inner end of it lighted a preparation of 
some sort, which, for half a minute, threw a 
brilliant red glare upon a cottage on the oppo- 
site side of the river. By these means no light 
could be seen on either side, and the glare in 
front looked more like the light from the win- 
dow of a room, with a fire burning in it, than 
from any thing reflected from the opposite side. 
A lighted candle was passed along the upper 
window of the cottage, and Grist and his mas- 
ter again closed the aperture with the stone. 
They then unbolted the doors of the store, and, 
lighting two large lanterns, proceeded openly 
and with as much noise as they could make, to 
draw up the sluices. 

The tide rushed through, and bubbling, 
raging, and foaming, hurried the loose shingle, 
mud, weeds, and other obstacles to its course, 
back again to the spots whence the preceding 
tides had brought them. Two or three of the 
preventive men stood watching the force of the 
stream; as well as they could view it by the 
faint glare of the Tide-ender's lanterns, and, 
as soon as tibey had gratified their curiosity. 
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Strolled leisurely along on their beat. Burghly 
and Grist waited until all the water was let 
down^ and, closing the sluices, returned to the 
stores. They were empty— every tub of spirits 
-*— all the tea, tobacco, and dry goods bad been 
carried off in two boats, which their signals had 
summoned from the opposite side, amidst the 
din caused by the rushing, dashing, and whirl- 
ing of the waters released by the sluices. 

Every thing was made secure, and Burghly 
and his man Grist retired for the night. 

It is but right to observe-that the Lieutenant 
and his men in the station-house were enjoying 
a very sound sleep, after the laborious toils they 
had undergone in putting the officer first of all 
on board Grist's boat, and then on board of the 
revenue cutter in the river's mouth. Of course 
they had had a little grog with their friends, 
before they rowed back to the station-house. 
We must, however, leave these parties to the 
enjoyment of their well-earned repose, and follow 
the steps of Mr. Callus Coldblood. 

He pursued his way, after he had landed, 
through two long narrow meadows, which had 
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lately become his own by right of purchase. 
Ere he reached the bridge which connected 
them, and crossed a small branch of the river 
on which Burghly's mill was situated^ and which 
was only filled at high water, he turned round, 
and, drawing a repeating- watch from his pockety 
touched the spring in the handle. The bell 
announced to him that it wanted but a quarter 
to three o'clock. He wrapped his boat-cloak 
more closely around him, and walked back 
again towards the spot where he had left the 
boat. 

Here he waited for a few minutes, and then 
strode backwards and forwards, as if to keep 
himself warm, keeping his eyes fixed upon the 
mill at Tide- end, or upon the cottage on the 
opposite side of the river. His watch, on being 
appealed to again, struck three. The red glare 
shone on the cottage window for an instant — 
the candle was passed rapidly across it — two 
boats left the shore— a noise, as of the bursting 
of waters, was heard — and Mr. Callus Coldblood 
quietly wedked home^ consoling himself with 
the notion that the crop, which was mostly hi9 
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venture, would be landed and carried off in 
safety. 

When he arrived at the end of the second 
meadow which adjoined his garden-wall, he took 
a key from his pocket, and, having opened a 
small gate, entered the garden, and fastened the 
gate carefully behind him. Though the morning 
was dark, he readily found his way along the 
circuitous paths to his back office-door. At this 
he stopped and took out another key, with which 
he entered the lower offices ; and, with the same 
sagacity as he had displayed in finding his way 
through the garden, he managed to find the 
stairs which led to the upper offices, which were 
used as dens for himself and his principal clerk, 
who, to say the best of him, was as clever, though 
not as rich, a scoundrel as his master. 

The master, or principal, as I believe their 
clerks call the head of the firm — the term 
master implying the correlative servant^ which 
is infra rfiy.— ^walked stealthily up the stairs, and 
listiened at the door which stopped his progress 
at the top. He heard nothing but a sound re- 
sembling the scratching of a mouse in the wains- 
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coting of a room, but which his practised ear 
recognized as the friction of a pen upon paper. 

" What a fortunate man I am," said Mr. Cal- 
lus, speaking internally, (if a man can ^^ speak 
internally," without being a ventriloquist), " to 
have met with such an active, clever, industrious 
clerk as Ebenezer !" 

Mr. Callus finished his short and consolatory 
soliloquy, or ventriloquy, whichever the reader 
pleases, and silently opened the lobby-door. He 
then applied his one eye, his telescopic eye, as 
he called it, to the keyhole of his own office-door, 
and saw with pleasure and pride the fac-^miU 
of himself sitting at the table writing fiercely by 
the light of two very fat mutton-candles. 

When Mr. Callus Coldblood was out upon any 
dirty job — and that was very frequently — and 
did not wish the world to know that he was 
"not at home" while the unclean action was 
going on, he made a point of dressing up his 
clerk^ or rather of making his clerk dress him- 
self up, to resemble himself. He wore the black 
patch over the left eye, the large green shade 
over both, and the black serge reading-gown, 
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and seated himself in the deep recesses of the 
well-worn easy-chair, behind the high and well- 
papered desk. If any of the under or copying- 
clerks looked in, a wave of the pen, without the 
utterance of a syllable, informed them that Mr. 
Callus Coldblood was "not at home" to any body 
else, though *' at home " to them. The minions 
vanished, and informed the applicant that their 
employer was " at home,** but so deeply engaged 
that he could see no one until the following day. 
To perfect the ruse^ Ebenezer would slip through 
the side door in less than half a minute after he 
had waved his pen, and, sHpjHng on his own 
clothes, and removing the disguise of patch, pe- 
riwig, and shade, call up the clerk who had in- 
truded^ and give him a lecture on the impro- 
priety of disturbing his principal. 

Mr. Ebenezer, being a man of few words, ge- 
nerally conveyed his rebuke thus. *^ Smith — 
wtong — ^turned oflf— starved— don'*t again.*' He 
then slipped back into Callus's ofHce, and quickly 
resumed his disguise and his pen. 

Old Parchment tapped at the door, one, two, 
three times, with a halt between the two and 
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the three. Ebenezer, knowing the signal, pulled 
a string, the door opened, and in walked his 
principal. 

While Ebenezer divested himself of the dis- 
guise which made him look hke the double^ or 
fetch^ of his employer, his employer closed the 
door, and divested himself of his cloak. 

"The room smells strongly of something,'' 
said Callus, sniffing about as a pointer does 
when the scent lies strongish. 

^' Rum,'' said Ebenezer, pointing to a tumbler 
empty. 

'* That's not all," said Callus, sniffing still. 

"Baccy," said Ebenezer, and pointed to a 
pipe. 

" Heugh ! been indulging, eh ? a dangerous 
practice where secrets are concerned,"' said Cal- 
lus. 

" Past three,*' said Ebenezer ; ^' tired." 

*' Has any one been here since I went out ?" 

** There has — man — red waistcoat — blue coat 
— drabs.*' 

'* Did he leave any message ?■* 

*^ None." 
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"Have you finished those papers?*' 

" No/' 

*'Why not, Mr. Ebenezer?" asked Callus, 
rather angrily* 

*' Too long," was all Mr. Ebenezer answered. 

*' You may retire, but be here early and finish 
them. They are very important,'* said Callus, 
giving his usual short but polite bow. 

" Good night," replied Ebenezer, as he stooped 
and took up his own coat, which he did very 
cautiously and carefully. He could not, how- 
ever, with all his caution and care, prevent a 
rattling sort of noise, which caught his master's 
ear. 

*< Whaf s that, eh ?" said Callus. 

" Coppers,*' said Ebenezer, as he left the 
office. 

Mr. Ebenezer entered his own room, and closed 
the door after him, taking especial care that the 
*' click " of the lock should be heard by his 
master ; he then unfolded his coat, which he had 
carried under his arm, and, from amidst its 
folds, extricated a second tumbler and teaspoon, 
which had caused the noise that Callus had 
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heard. He deposited them in the back part of 
his lifting desk, and, letting down the front of a 
piece of furniture which was 

*' Contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by oiglit, a chest of drawers by day," 

made as much noise as he could during the 
operation. He then, without undressing him- 
self, put out his lamp cuid threw himself on the 
bed. He did not attempt to sleep, but, listening 
attentively, heard his master lock and unlock 
several drawers, put out the fire, open and close 
his office- door, lock it and proceed down the 
stairs, at the foot of which was the clerks^ office. 
He heard him enter and examine their room 
carefully, and then open the door, which com- 
municated with his dwelling-house, close and 
lock it after him. 

Ebenezer lay perfectly quiescent for nearly a 
quarter of an hour, watching a light which shone 
past his own window against the opposite gar- 
den wall. As soon as it was extinguished, he 
closed his shutters hermetically and unlocked 
the door of his room so noiselessly that no one 
would have believed it was the same lock that 
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had made such a distinct ** click" when he 
closed it after leaving Mr. Coldblood's office. 
He 'next kicked o£F his shoes, which were 
addicted to creaking, and went, or rather 
crept, down stairs. He then took from his 
pocket a small key, so much like his master's 
that any body would have fancied it was made 
in the same mould. It certainly opened the 
door as easily, but with much less noise than 
Callus had done twenty minutes before. Eben*- 
ezer listened. All was quite still, save the 
stertorous breathing of the principal over-head, 
whom doubtless the night air had rendered 
sleepy and heavy. 

Without daring to breathe aloud, the ^* mana- 
ging clerk'' crossed the passage on tiptoe, and 
glided, like a ghost^ down the stairs which led 
to the kitchen. He passed through this room, 
which was quite dark, as though he knew every 
bit of furniture in it, and through a scullery 
attached, with quite as much accuracy. At the 
end of the scullery he opened the door of a place 
which was used for a wood, coal, and knife- hole. 
"Hist !" said Ebenezer. 
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'* All right," answered a voice in gru£F tones. 

" Hand — follow — don't speak." 

The individual with the gruflf voice took Mr. 
£benezer*s hand and followed him up the stairs 
to the door by which Callus had entered the 
offices from the garden. 

Here a very loud cough from Mr. Coldblood's* 
apartment caused them to halt. The cough was 
repeated two or three times. 

Mr. Ebenezer whispered to his friend, '* Cough 
— cold — night air."* 

The gruff voice grunted, *' Humph T* 

The coughing was succeeded by a loud snoring, 
and then Ebenezer applied a well-oiled key to 
the lock of the door, and a few drops of oil to 
the bolts of it, and opening it passed with Grufiy, 
not down the path by which his master had 
reached the office, but along the grassplot — for 
gravel grinds — to the very door which led to the 
meadows, and of which Callus Coldblood firmly 
believed ho one had a key but himself. 

'* Safe at last !" said the gruff voice. 

" Yes,'* said Ebenezer, " nearly up — tumbler 
number two. Rum — baccy — be oflF." 
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** When do we meet again ?" 

" Beak's room — morrow — ten/' 

" Good night—*' 

'* Night !" said Ebenezer^ as he closed the 
gate. ** First— turn— left." 

« All Hght;' replied Gruff. 

As the gruff-voiced individual passed the first 
oil-lamp, which dimly burned like the ** lights 
of other days," in the borough of Buyemup, any 
one who chanced to be out at that hour might 
have seen a man in a blue coat, red waistcoat, 
and drab belows, turn the comer of Old Parch- 
mentis dwelling. 

. Ebenezer said, "Good— old un done," and 
went to bed. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE lieutenant's TALE. 

In the centre of the little borough of Buy- 
emup stood what was, if not fisu^etiously, cer- 
tainly very inappropriately, called the Town 
HaU. It was a smaU dilapidated building, in 
shape like an old barn. The lower part was 
open, and surrounded by arches of rough stone. 
The upper part, which was supported by these 
stone arches, was built of beams and uprights of 
rough dark oak . The interstices were filled up with 
semicircular red tiles, overlapping one abother. 
The whole had once been protected by a roof of 
coarse, thick slates, that would have certainly 
been macadamized in these days as excellent 
materials for road-making from their firmness 
and solidity. 

At one end of the roof were the remains of 
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what had been a clock.turvet and belfry. The 
turret was now a pigeon-house, decay having 
saved the carpenter the trouble of drilling holes 
in it for its feathered occupiers to obtain ingress 
and egress. The clock had been removed and 
sold for old iron all but its face and hands^ which, 
like most schoolboys^ faces and hands, were very 
black and dirty. The bell still hung suspended 
from the beam, but wa# useless for all tintinna* 
bulary purposes. It was as noiseless as any lady 
with a quinsey, and from the same cause— it had 
lost the use of its clapper. This had, after 
swing-swinging backwards and forwards for 
many years, flung itself off in disgust, I sup« 
pose, at being pulled about so, and forced 
its way through the ceiling and floor below into 
the arched building. 

Thid building was called and still used as 
a Market House. There the beadle of the 
borough established his head-quarters, especi- 
ally in wet weather. He assigned as a reason 
^for so doing, not that it was snugger to be under 
cover in case of rain or falling weather of every 
kind^ but that, as the Town Hall was in the 
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centre of the borough, and commanded the vistas 
of the four streets that led to it from the four 
quarters of the compass as to one common centre, 
he could be seen by and see all the vagabonds that 
ventured to intrude into its precincts in spite of 
the boards fixed outside the town at the ends — 
termini I ought to write — of the four principal 
streets, which assured them in language, strong 
though not polite, that tliey would all be ^* perse- 
cuted by order of the mayor." 

Mr. Litigious Graspem, the beadle of Buy- 
eraup, had often dreaded lest, in ringing this bell, 
which it was his duty to do at eight o'clock 
every morning and night, the clapper, which 
was evidently hanging by its last thread, should 
descend and injure his important person. He 
wished it would descend, as he disliked his matu- 
tinal and vespertinal duty, for which he had the 
paltry pay of fifty- two shillings per annum 5 and 
he knew that the corporation would not go to the 
expense of a new one. One day, about twenty 
years before the events I have recorded in the 
last chapter took place, Litigious was at his 
usual employment, walking leisurely backwards 
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and forwards, staff in hand, and dressed in a 
beadle's blue coat with long skirts, a beefsteak 
collar and cuffs. He frowned most awfully at 
every little urchin who peeped in and eyed him, 
the nice dry floor of the hall, and a bag of 
marbles alternately ; and bowed most obse- 
quiously to the mayor and all public function- 
aries who passed within a reasonable and some- 
times an unreasonable distance of him. 

The time was approaching when he ought to 
have proclaimed the hour of eight in the morn- 
ing to his employers ; and he muttered some- 
thing very irreverent against all bells in general, 
and the bell of the Town tiall of Buyemup in 
particular. Now, whether this bell, like many 
of its kind in earlier and more superstitious 
times, had been consecrated and dedicated to 
some calendared saint, and whether that canon- 
ized individual was indignant at the insult thus 
offered to his own consecrated piece of bell- 
metal, I cannot say. ^Fhis is certain, that scarcely 
had the muttered naughty words with difficulty 
forced their way from the nearly-closed lips of 
Litigious Graspem, when he heard an awful 
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noise, like a miniature edition of an earthquake^ 
and felt the ground tremble beneath his feet. He 
turned round to ascertain the cause of the shock, 
and there, partly to his joy and partly to his 
horror, he beheld the object of his impious hopes 
and curses lying on the ground at his feet. 

He stood still and gazed upon the clapper for 
some time, and, as soon as the dust from the 
mortar and rotten boards which accompanied 
it in its descent had dispersed itself, could no 
longer doubt that it actually was the clapper 
which had given him so much trouble, mental 
and bodily. He thought a few moments with 
himself how he should act in the emergency ; at 
length he seemed to have decided with himself 
what to do. 

He walked twice up and down the market- 
place, peeped out of every arch, down every 
street, and, seeing all clear, seized the clapper ; 

and, weighty as it was, carried it at his usual 
majestic pace down to his own home underneath 
the skirts of his blue headless coat. 

** Mrs. Graspem," said he to his spouse, as he 
entered and closed the door of his parlour, ^' we 
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have long wanted a weight for the meat-jack ; 
fbrtin has been and favoured us ; take this and 
apply it.'* 

Mrs. G — did so, and hinted that the bell- 
rope would now be useless^ and that she wanted 
a strong clothes-Une. 

litigious took the hint and the bellrope as 
soon as he found he could do so unseen. He 
then walked slowly and conspicuously up and 
down the middles of norths south, east, and west 
streets, until the church clock struck eight, when 
he proceeded just the same as if he did not know 
of the accidents that had happened, to toll the 
bell. A crowd of dirty little boys rushed after 
him in hopes of being allowed to assist him in 
his task, which was looked upon as great fun. 

" Why, bless my soul !" cried Litigious, acting 
astonishment to the life, *^ where i$ the bell- 
rope?^ 

The little dirty boys looked at him first, and 
then at each other. 

" Who has done this 'ere ?^' said he, ground- 
ing arms with his staff so loudly that his auditors 
were alarmed. 
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"My eye!" said the boldest, *^what a pre- 
cious great hole in the ceilin." 

The beadle looked up and put on a No. 2 
look of wonder, and, after bobbing his head first 
on one side and then on the other, and stooping 
down to gain a clearer view through the broken 
floor, announced in slow and solemn tones that 
"the clapper was gone too." 

He then strode rapidly and with important 
looks to the house of the mayoj, followed by his 
tail of raggamufiins, and unfolded the fact to 
that functionary, corroborating his statements by 
an appeal to the evidence of his tail. 

A council was called, witnesses examined, 
and several capital conjectural speeches were 
made, but no satisfactory account could be ren- 
dered of the affair. No one but Litigious and 
his wife could tell what had become of the bell- 
clapper and rope. Several bad characters had 
the additional imputation laid upon them of 
having stolen the articles, and the affair served 
to interrupt the dulness of the borough and 
give the old women of the place a treat — some- 
thing new to talk about — for some weeks. 
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Avarice met with its due reward. .Graspem 
was afraid lest the clapper and rope should be 
found upon his premises, and sunk them in the 
well of his pump . The town-council or corporate 
body, as they were then called, ordered him to 
ring his bell, which he carried as town-crier, at 
the usual hours, on the steps of the Town Hall, 
and appropriated the fifty- two shillings per 
annum (which- had been left *' for y tolling of 
y* bell in y« Towne Halle," by some benevolent 
individual who had lost his way in the marshes, 
and had recovered it by hearing this very bell 
toll at eight one night) to the purchase of addi- 
tional geese and turkeys at the annual dinner at 
Christmas, much to Graspem's disgust, wfio only 
tasted the well-picked carcases purchased by his 
salary. 

The upper part of the Town Hall had been 
used as the council-chamber, and a room for the 
county-magistrates to assemble in upon ordi- 
nary and extraordinary occasions, for the trans- 
action of justice business. It had even been 
honoured by being the ball-room, whenever any 
enterprising parties ventured to issue tickets for 
a soiree dansante. After it became too much 
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dilapidated to be safe, and its repairs were found 
too heavy and expensive upon the borough, it 
was let as a granary to the highest bidder. 

The spirited and speculating landlord of the 
Bell Inn built an assembly-room 24 feet by 16, 
at the back of his ^^ family hotel afid posting 
house,^' which, to shew that his liberality and 
public spirit were duly appreciated, was engaged 
for all public purposes for which the Town Hall 
was pronounced unfit. 

Pardon this episode, reader ; it is necessary to 
my tale, inasmuch it will account to you for the 
preparations which are being made for a magis- 
trates^ meeting to investigate the cause of the 
fire at the Lodge, in the " Assembly-room' ' at 
the Bell Inn, instead of the far more legitimate 
and appropriate ventie^ the Town Hall. 

The feminine waiter of the Bell had lighted a 
murky, hissing, frizzing, smoking mass of com- 
bustibles, and called it making a fire, and was 
proceeding to cover the long table, used at the 
market ordinaries as a dinner-table, with the 
corporation blue baize. She had placed a large 
leaden inkstand at the upper end of it, furnished 
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with a little blacking and two very bad duck- 
quill pens — for it belonged to the Commerdal 
room «— when the bell of the room to which the 
inkstand properly belonged sent forth a sum- 
mons for the waitress. Betty, however, merely 
saying, *' Drabbit the bell/* went on arranging 
several hard-seated wooden chairs on each side 
of the magisterial table. 

A second ring louder than the former induced 
her to say to herself, " Coming, stoopid !" and to 
dust the chairs rather more leisurely than she 
would have done if she had not been interrupted. 

A third and long-continued peal and an accom- 
paniment obligato of her mistresses voice scream- 
ing, Bet — ty ! fortissimo and crescendo, caused 
her to fold up her dusty rag, slip it into her 
pocket and say, ^^ Shouldn't wonder if some body 
isn't a wantin of me." Then she gave a final 
poke to the fire and a satisfactory glance at her 
arrangements for the county gentlemen's re- 
ception, and leisurely walked down stairs to ask 
" if any body called her** 

Mrs. Bibulus, the respectable and rubiferous 
landlady, replied, " How much longer is No. 6 to 
ring the travellers' room bell, hussy ?'* 
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"I can*t possible be in two places at once," 
said Betty, '^ and I thinks the counties ought to 
be waited on fust ; it's more respectibul." 

" Counties ! — respectibul indeed !'* cried Mrs. 
Bibulus loudly and scornfully, " what do we get 
out o' them? I don't valley *em at a pin's 
pint;* 

'* Meetings and shoppings,'* suggested Betty. 

*' Meetings !" screamed Mrs. B — , ** Meetings, 
indeed ! mighty fine I comes here — ^has the best 
room, large fire, and the use of the bell-pull and 
the sarvants, and pays nothing but thrippence 
hay, and thrippence hostler ! Very profitable 
indeed." 

** Shoppings !" still suggested Betty. 

'' Shoppings !*' continued the indignant land- 
lady. " Yes, they comes in their carriages and 
brings their own sanwidges, and begs a glass of 
water to wash 'em down ; has the best rooms, 
fires, and every thing comfitabul, and walks away 
without so much as ' thanky, mum,' and calls 
that patrinizin of the Bell.'' 

** Sarvants !" hinted the waitress. 

*' Sarvants, indeed ! They wittles them afore 
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, they starts, and forbids spurrits and strong beer 
for fear they should get fuddled before dinner." 

'* Posters !" said Betty. 

** Yes, all very fine," said Mrs. B. ^* I never 
sees an adver/i^^ment for a ball, and * there will 
be a moon/ but I thinks of the shocking bad 
colds, as bosses is li'ble to as well as humans, 
and a long bill from the farrier for curing the 
animals and the boys. No ! no ! They'd never 
hire my bosses,' unless they was a wishing to 
save their own. Give me a good travellers* 
trade, say I, breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper — 
four meals a day and lots of itums for ^ wines, 
spirits, and other compounds/ But why don't 
you run ? No. 6 has been ringing ten times 
while you've bin standing here chattering to 
me. 

Betty scuttled across the gateway to what 
is now called the Commercial-room, though in 
those days it was satisfied with the humbler 
title of the Travellers'-room. The same alter- 
ation is observable in the titles by which its oc- 
cupiers are dignified. They are now " commer- 
cial gentSy' and their customers are their clients. 
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In former times they were bagmen or riders, 
^nd the shopkeepers, who honoured them with 
'^ money and orders/' were simply their cus- 
tomers. With the names the race of men has 
changed, and a more respectable or better in- 
formed class of men than the generaMty of the 
" commercial gents'' is rarely met with in their 
rank of society. 

When Betty opened the door, she saw a stout, 
middle-aged man, with a very purple, rosy, 
pimply face, standing with his back to the 
smouldering fire, and lifting up the skirts of a 
blue coat, which covered a red waistcoat, and 
displayed a pair of drab belows and top-boots. 

*^ Humph ! you harn't hover-eated yerself in 
'urryin to hanser the tingler,** said the man in a 
gruflF, surly tone, 

** Lawks P said Betty, who had never seen so 
oddly-dressed a commercial before, ^ why, when 
did you arrive ?" 

•^ Late last night — ^leastways, harly this mor- 
nin, my dear ! Boots let me hin ; hobligated for 
to snooze between the blankets. Pitty you was 
gone to roost, my little hangel/' said the Robin- 
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redbreast, in the softest tones he could master, 
which resembled the low notes of a trombone, 
accompanying them with a fondling chuck under 
the chin, 

" There, don't you go for to be a fool," said 
Betty, resisting rather than not, '^ what did you 
ring for ?'' 

*' Breabfast, my hangel.'^ 

** CoflFee or tea ?" inquired Betty. 

« Tea, be "" 

But before the fate to which he was about to 
assign the Twankay could be heard, the door 
opened, and in walked another individual of 
about the same size, and dressed in a precisely 
similar manner. 

** Blessed if there an't two on 'em ! how very 
odd ! Why, when did you ride in ?" said Bcftty 
to Robin-redbreast, No. S. 

" Why, late last night ; leastways harly this 
mornin. Boots let me in; hobligated for to 
roost between the blankets — ""^ 

Betty stared and said, " My eyes ! they're the 
very counterpanes of each other — the same 
dresses,^ red waistcoats, and purple noses, and 
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the very same individival words! What did 
you please to want, sir ?^ 

'^ Breakfast, my hangel," replied No. 2. 

" Coffee or tea ?" inquired Betty. 

" Tea be " 

'* Oh, my !" interrupted the waitress, lifting 
up her eyes and hands to the stars after the 
manner of the ancients under similar perplexities. 

" Beefo^aA:^^ and hale," said No. 1. 

" Beetstakes and hale,*' said No. 2, at the ^ 
same moment, and in identical key-notes. 

Betty looked first at one and then at the other, 
uttered, ^' Oh my ! I never P and went to give 
the necessary orders. Before she could close 
the door, both voices together, which accorded 
so harmoniously as to soimd like one,. sung out : 

*^ Highnons hand heggs." 

Betty vanislied to recount the miraculous and 
mysterious identity of the two individuals, who 
if they had been rubbed up into one, would have 
formed a perfect amalgam. Mrs. Bibulus kept 
her ten minutes, while she answered all her 
questions, and then " blew her up " (the words 
are Betty's, not mine) for not getting the gen- 
tlemen's breakfast ready. 
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Betty as she peeled the ** hignons*' cried — at 

such barbarity. 

'' Deale V said No, 8 to No. 6, « ow his yer r 
'' Tidy ! Rosewater," replied No. 6, " ow's 

yottrself?" 

" Ow did you come down ?** inquired Rose- 
water. 

" By coach/' said Deale, « ow did you /»" 
" Part by land, part by water," replied Rose- 
water. 

Nothing more passed for scane minutes.* Deale 
made room for his friend, who placed himself in 
the same attitude before the fire which his double 
had resumed when he had done chucking Betty 
under the chin. After a while they each eyed 
the other sideways, and in the same instant in- 
quired : — 

*' Vats hup, hey ?" 

Both answered together. 

" BeaksVmeeting hat ten purcise." 

Before they could interrogate each other fiir. 
ther about their unexpectedly meeting together in 
the remote regions of Buyemup, (for Deale and 
Rosewater, the two cleverest police-officers of 

VOL. n. I 
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their day, were generally slipped at their quarry 
in pairs like greyhounds^ and allowed their prey 
but few turns or Aore-breadth escapes before 
they run it down) Mrs. Bibulus entered, under 
pretence of laying the cloth, but in reality 
to ascertain the correctness of* her maid's ac- 
count of the wonderful likeness between her 
guests. 

'^ Hopes you slept warm and comfitabul^ gen- 
tlemen?^' said Mrs. B., curtseying. 

*^ The Vitney's was varm enough^ but worry 
scrubby,^ said both gentlemen, simultaneously. 

Mrs. B. started^ stared, and observed, ^^ If 
yu'd only a let us a knowed of your coniiing ^ 

*' Corned, without knowing h6f hit myself/* 
interrupted Nos; 6 and % tmd eddemque voce, 
keeping exact time. 

Mrs. Bibulus curtseyed again, laid the cloth, 
rattled the knives, forks, and plates, and left the 
room to make way for Betty, who placed a huge 
beefstea k smothered in fried onions upon the 
table, and flanked the main body with two large 
jugs of ale, bread, butter, eggs, and '^ every 
thing nice and comfortable/' ^ 
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<' Hanother stake vilst ve heats this^^ shouted 
both together^ 

''Any tiling else?'' inquured Betty. 

^^ Lots more highnons/' 

Betty opened the door and ordered another 
steak and onions, but returned to the room, and 
busied herself T?ith the fire, in order to hear and 
see more of her- curious customers^ 

** Needn't vait, my hangel !" from both voices, 
which were rather obscured by a mouthful of 
steak, made Betty toss her head, and leave the 
room. 

Deale and Rosewater spoke not until the dish 
was empty, then taking up a mug each, nodded, 
and said simultaneously, '^'ere's yiir 'ealth/' 
The mugs were not set down again until they 
were emptied, and each had ascertained that his 
was so by turning it on one side, and carefully 
examining the interior. 

Betty entei^Bd with the second edition of steak 
bound in onions, and set it on the table. 

^^ Hale !" said both guests, coneordantly and 
contemporaneously* 

i« 
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When the repast was.fixushed, and ihej had 
expelled the '^ desire of eating and drinking,'' as 
Homer says, Betty was told by both at once to 
** clear away." 

A very 'curious dialogue ensued, carried on in 
a sort of hieroglyphical language, that would 
have puzzled Betty, and any body else but one 
of the profession to understand it. From what 
could be interpreted of it, it appeared that some 
crime had been perpetrated in London, of which 
information had been given at Bow Street. From 
some clue obtained, Bosewater had been sent off 
to Tide-end, which he reached vid turnpike road 
to Bognor, «nd thence vi6 Neptune's *^ large 
estates, and desirable property,^' to Tide-end, 
with sealed instructions from the Home Office 
to the lieutenants of the coast-guard to aid 
and assist him in the capture of the guilty par- 
ties. 

From subs^uent information, Deale, without 
knowing of Bosewater's being previously em<> 
ployed, was induced to go to Buyemup in search 
of the same offenders. He had known Ebenezer, 
Mr. Coldblood's homme d^affairen^ while he was 
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** carrying on the game '^ in London as mana- 
ging clerk to Oetemoffe, the celebrated thieves' 
attorney, Getemoffe, suspecting that he was 
playing a game of his own, and ** coming the 
deep file over him," kindly reconunended him 
as jnanaging and confidential clerk to his friend 
and country agent, Mr. Callus Coldblood. The 
police, thieves, and thieves' attorneys, were in 
those days upon the most friendly terms with 
one another, and nSver molested each other until 
the time was come, when, either from zeal, a 
sense of public duty, or private interest they were 
compelled reluctantly to do so. This amiable 
union was destroyed by the introduction of the 
New Police Bill, by which raw lobsters were 
introduced in place of robin-red-breasts. But, 
enough of this. . 

When Deale and Ito«ewater had thrown out 
sufficient hints to each other that they were upon 
jjhe same scent, and that their game had flown, 
they agreed to listen to. the. proceedings at the 
''Beak's^' meeting, and rang the bell toge- 
ther, and together ordered Betty to bring '* two 
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goes of brandy.^ Betty, as each had ordered 
two, brought in ybtir goes, 

'^ Never mind," said both, *' vet t'other eye, 
that's hall ; toss who pays for both." 



^ 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

HIB LIEUTENANT'S TALB. 

At ^' ten purcise ^' the magistrate's room waB 
opened to the public. At the* npper end of the 
bliie-baized table sat five of the neighbouring 
justices, among whom was Mr, Thoiogood. It 
will not be necessary to give the names of the 
others— 'Only that of the gentleman who took 
the chair and presided at the meeting. Mr* 
Muddler is deserving of notice, not merely be^ 
cause he conducted the business on this par* 
tlcular day, but because he was altogether ^^a 
character" in the county. 

Mr, Muddler was bom a lucky man. He was 
heir to £5,000 per annum, and never was an<» 
noyed by any brothers or sisters to interfere with 
him, and claim a share of the estate for their 
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support and maintenance. He was sent to a 
pablic school^ where he was distinguished for his 
stupidity and ill-nature. He was bullied, made 
a butt of by, and stood as scapegoat for, the 
whole school. He, however, struggled on through 
all difficulties to the sixth form, and was entered 
at Cambridge, where he luckily got the wooden 
spoon. Muddler senior was so delighted at his 
success, that he insisted on his going to the bar. 
In due time he was called and set up to practici^ 
in the home circuit. He was fortunate beyond 
his merits, for in the course of ten years he suc- 
cessfully made two half-guinea motions before 
my lord judge at the assizes. 

In consideration of his being the only county 
magistrate in Sussex who had been called to the 
' bar, he thought it but right and proper to take 
a prominent part at all sessional meetings, and 
was in training, as he fondly hoped, for succeed- 
ing the present chairman of quarter sessions for 
the county of Sussex. He made himself very 
troublesome by interfering when there was no 
occasion, in every cause that was tried, and was 
looked upon as a horrid bore. He always carried 
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in his hands a little book or two bound in red 
sheepskin, and tied up with a bit of green tape, 
and his rising to take off his hat and untie the 
green ribbon was a signal for every one who 
eould to leave the court. The barristers engaged 
in the cause never disputed his arguments, l>ut, 
when he had finished his tedious remarks and 
expositions of the law of the case, went on with 
it as if iiothing had been said on the question. 

At the petty sessions, which were held at the 
Bell in Buyemup^ he was in his glory. He was 
senior magistrate of the division, took the chair 
by right of .seniority, and laid down the law 
lengthily^ if not luminously. His style will be 
seen in the little sketch that follows. 

At the other end of the table opposite to Mr. 
Muddle sat a respectable attorney, who held 
the appointment of magistrate's clerk, and about 
the middle of it sat his assistant, in order to be 

« 

ready to take down notes of the proceedings, and 
hand little notes from the magistrates to his 
principal, and vic^ vers&, whilst those proceedings 
were going on. 

Upon the other chairs which flanked the table 

i5 
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fiat aoy f^ftpectaUe genUeman who wM preslBiit, 
eit^r B8 a curious spectator^ or a party coiicenied 
in the business before tiieir wc^hips^ On this 
oeoasioti both Andrew Poore and Doctor Pladd 
were seated near the bench^ and Will Soutfer and 
the keeper next to and below the clerk-to^^the- 
magistrate'd clerk. 

A crowd of <$i jToXXoi surrounded the sitters^ 
among whom might be seen Mcissrs. Deale and 
Rosewater^ with their uni&rm obscured fiom 
public gaze by two large comfortable whitish 
drab great coats. Their throats were kept waxm 
and comfortable by two red worsted comforters, 
the reflection from which gave an additional 
rubicundity to their noses. In their hands' they 
bore two large, ashen sticks, with hooks at one 
end, not so ^ueh for handles to lean upon, as to 
be used for tripping up the heels of any delin- 
quent who tried to give them the slip by puttmg 
in leg-baiL The coats, the comforters, and tiie 
ashen sticks, all seemed to be twins, so strong a 
feimily resemblance did they bear to one another. 
Behind these two, respectable specimens of the 
old police might be seen the shrewd, pursed-up 
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&ce of Mr. Ebenezer^ brief*managing and.confi- 
dentdid clerk to Mr. Callus Coldblood. 

Mr. Muddler looked round the room mag;is- 
terially and severely^ and, hearing the scuffling 
of two feet^ and the coughing of aae pair of 
lungs^ threw an indignant, glance at the clerk- 
to-the-magistrate'p clerk, i^id cried ^^ Thilence'^ 
— for he lisped. The magistrate's clerk re- 
peated the word *' silence j" and the clerk-to- 
the-magistrate^S clerk, ^ in duty bounds said 
ditto to his master. * . 

. Mr. jLitiglous Graspem, who was doorkeeper 
as well as town-beadTe, made . more noise by 
insiiqting on silence than all the rest of tiie party 
put together. 

Mr. Muddler rose slowly. He then puit his 
hat on his head^ and knocked it down over his 
brows, to show that he had made up his mind 
to bo firm and determined in the discharge of 
his duties. He, in the next place, relaxed his 
features a little, to show tiiiat he was open to 
conviction. Lastly, he placed his top-boot and 
his left leg inside it upon the chair, and tapped . 
it gracefully and slowly with his riding-whip, to 
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indicate the easy manner in which he could dis« 
pense justice. 

It wiU be needless for me to repeat the evi« 
dence that was given by Mr. Thorogood and his 
servants, as it has already been explained by 
what has been recorded. The clerk-to-the- 
magistrate's clerk wrote it down very fully and 
carefully, because he had so much per folio for 
doing 80. Dr. Placid and Andrew Poore were 
of course examined^ but could throw no addi- 
tional lighf on the cause of the fire. 

The reader must not suppose that the evi- 
dence of all these witnesses was given without 
several interruptions from Mr. Muddler. Like 
an enthusiastic angler, who shows his delight at 
the ineffectual struggles of his dying prey by 
prolonging the period of playing with it, Mr. 
Muddler showed his joy at torturing a witness 
by extending his examination as far as possible 
before he let him go« 

As no conclusion could be arrived at as to 
who the guilty parties really were, though strong 
suspicions rested upon Gregory of the Grove and 
Zachary Bluff*, Mr. Thorogood suggested sending 
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for the Tide^nder and Mr. Callus Cddblood^ in 
order that they might be questioned on the sub- 
ject of the two individuals^ who Were the sus- 
pected parties^ being in Buyemup dt the neigh- 
bourhood on the previous evening. 

*^ Thend for Mr. Burghly/' lisped Mr. Mud- 
dler» 

^^ I am here^ sir,^ said the Tide-ender^ forcing 
his way to the table. * 

'^ Then, thir, in the presenth of the justithes 
don'H; thand with your hat on/' 

Burghly smiled, removed his hat, and crossed 
his arms upon his chest. The chairman's colour 
rose gradually in his cheeks, and the fire of fury 
flashed in his ey^s as he gazed on the Tide*«nder, 
who returned his stare without moving a muscle* 

" Mr. Burghly," said Mr. Thorogood, "allow 
me in this public meeting to thank you very 
cordially for the assistance you rendered me last 
night." 

Burghly i)owed^ without removing -his eyes 
from the face of Mr, Muddler, who hit the table 
a severe blow with his fist^ and shouted rather 
than siud-^ 
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" Thwear that witneth/' 

^^ Bxcuse me^ Mr. Chfdrmai^" said Thoro 

good, " but I. think there i? nojoccarionr— *' 
« Thir, I iftthist on it,"* isaid Muddler— " caUed 

to the bar, as I have been, I muth know how to 
comdilct a judithal busineth better than thothe 
who are not memberth of the Thothietyof Un- 
ccdnth Inn/' 

*' What if I will Hot be sworn?" »id the 
Tide-ender;. 

'' Then, thir^ I thalL take the proper, theps to 
vindicate the thupremathjr of the law. Clef 1(, 
read, the thapfcer ife. cimtwnathidi€adhmnima»d(h 

^' To savis you iiitther trouble/' said Burghly, 
'^ 1 will not be sworn, but I will answer Mr. 
Thorogood, of the Lodge, any questions I may 
think convenient—to you I shall not answer one 
word.* , 

" Not anther me, thir, I inthist— do you know 
^ who I am, thir ?'' inquired Muddler. 

" Well'* — said the Tide-ender, smiling.. . 

« Who and what am I, thir?'* 

'^ The most ignorant and most meddling fool 
in the county.'' 
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A titter ran rouiid the roorn^ beginning vdth 
the magistrates and ending with the clerk* 
ti^^the-magistrate's clerk ahd Mr; Litigious 
Graspem. 

*' Thilence T screamed Muddler. « YoU will 
be thorry for thith, fellow V 

'^ Cool ^d that)^ whi^pieiped Deal6 and Rose- 
water^ to each other, at the i^me moment. 

^ Pray allow- me, Mr. Muddler, to ask Mr. 
Burghly one question/' said Thorogood. 

** Ithan% tiiir,'' said Muddler. \ 

Here the other magistrates thought it high 
time to interfere; and Mr. Muddlelr, though 
unconvinced by their argument!^, sat down and 
had a fit of the dulkis. 

" Mr. Burghly/' said Thorc^food, «* will you 
tell me whether Mr. Gregory Griskin and his 
former huntsttian and constant associate, Za- 
chary BlufiT, were in this neighbourhood yester- 
day and last night?" 

" No,* ^d the Tide-ender, ** I will not" 

'* Make out hith mittimuth/' said Muddler. 

The Tide-ender smiled contemptuously and 
retired from the table. 
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" Theize him T screamed Muddler* 

" For what ?" inquired Burghly. 

Muddler looked as if he was choking, but 
made no reply. 

*^ I am certain I saw both Gregory and Blu£F 
come out of Mr. Coldblood^s offices, and after* 
wards standing near the gate leading from the 
Grove to Oakapple Common^^ said Thorogood. 

« Thend for Coldblood inthantly/' said Mud- 
dler. 

'' Beadle ! ^ said one of the justices, '' go to 
Mr. Coldblood^s offices^ and request him to step 
here for a few minutes.^ 

^^ DesMre him to athend,^ said Muddler. 

A voice from an obscure comer uttered the 
monosyllable-^ 

« Out." 

« Who ith that?" inquired Muddler. 

•* Me," replied the same voice. 

« Wouldn't / be more correct ? " whispered 
Andrew Poore to the Squire of the Lodge, who 
merely pished and turned his head away. 

"Who ith me? thow yourthelf, thir," said 
Muddler. 
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Ebenezer stepped in front of Deale and Rose- 
water, and said — • 

" I'm me." 

." WeU, thir, what .have you got to thay ? 
Who are you?** 

<* Ebenezer.** 

« What's your thimame V' 

« Brief/* 

" WJiot are you T" 

" Clerk.'' 

" To whom, fellow ?" 

" Mr. Coldblood." 
. " What did you athend here for ?" 

'* To listen.'' 

^ Impudenth," said Muddler-—** make outh 
hiih mittinluth." 

Ebenezer grinned most provokingly, and had 
the impudence to wink at not only Rose water 
and Deale, but at the clerk-to-the-magistrate's 
clerk. Deale and Bosewater winked and put 
their forefingers to their noses, simultaneously. 

** Misther Brief, if you consult your thafety, 
thir" — recommenced Muddler. 

" Mr. Brief," said Mr. Thorogood, inter- 
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ruptmg the angry chairman* ^' You say your 
employer^ Mr. Coldblood, is* out?" 

".Yes," said Ebehezer* 

<< Was he at home yesterday evening?^ 

" Yes." 

** Did two men call on him, known as Gregory 
the Grover, and Zach the Hunter F' 
* " Don't know — not in my department^" said 
Ebenezer, making one of the longest speeches 
he h^ ever made in his hfe. 

A general smile passed round the roc»n, which 
caused Mr. Muddler to jump up and e^cclaim— • 
"Dithgrathefttir, 

The smile increased to a laughs in which every 
one joined but Mr. Muddler, who screeched out, 
" Beadle, thir, clear the courth." 

Litigious Graspem did m witii more difficulty 
than.dignity, and^ after a.short {consultation^ tiie 
justices agreed to offer a> reward for the Uppre- 
heE)sion of any pessomor persons, who i&hould.be 
suspected of having setfire to the fimn^huiUings 
and ri<^ at the Lodge, and then sieparated. 

As Mr. Thorogood was walking down the 
stable-yard of the Bell Inn, to get his horse. 
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andusiDg bis best endeavours to persuade !A.n- 
drew Fbore to accompany him back to dimie^, 
hb observed two stout men, in white great-coats 
and top-boots, with broad-brimmed hats onth^ 
heads, and toge ashen sticks in their Imnds^ 
watdhing.him'int^itly and winking unceasingly 
every time he locdced at them. He felt no little 
surprise at this conduct from two strangers ; 
and, as soon as Andrew left him, with a promise 
to attend at the Lo^ge in the evenings the Squire 
walked lip to them, and, in his usual quiet Way> 
inquired if they wished to speak to him. 

^* Disactiy," said Deale and Rosewaten-^ 
" What's the tune ?" 

" I really don't comprehend,^ said Thorogood. 

« Aint flyi then ?" said both. 

Mr. Thorogood shook his head. The oiGcers, 
as i£f like the Siamese Twins, they were urged 
by ohe and the same impulse, unbuttoned their 
great-coats, tiiien their blue coats^ and displayed 
their red waistcoats. Mr. Thorogood nodded, 
negatively, or incompi^hensibly, again. 

" Ain't awake V said the two. " Give him 
the office.^ 
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As each made this order upon the other^ both 
informed him that they were Bow Street Officers. 

** Not come after me, I hope?'' said the 
Squire. 

" No i" replied both. " The Grover and the 
Hunter, as you calls 'em *-^ the Racer and the 
Roarer, as ve calls ^cm in Lunnun.^ 

This information was accompanied by such 
very peculiar looks, winks, nods, cmd odd atti* 
tildes both of feet and hands, that Mr. Thoro* 
good Was quite at a loss to comprehend the 
meaning of them. Before^ie could satisfy him- 
self by an inquiry, both officers nodded their 
heads sideway, and pointed with their thumbs 
towards the travellers' room^loor. 

What passed therie during the hour they were 
closeted together will be seen in the sequel. 
Mr. Thorogood left the inn; and, as soon as the 
only printer in Buyemup could set up and pull 
off a few handbills, the beadle, Mr. Litigious 
Graspem, who added bill-sticker to his list of 
public duties, was seen pasting the following 
document upon the most conspicuous places in 
the borough : — 
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« ARSON.— jPSO REWARD. 

'^ Whereas some evil-disposed person or per- 
sons did maliciously set fire to the Bams, Ricks, 
and Outobuildings belonging to and standing 
upon the Estate called the Lodge, situate and lying 
in the parish of Oakapple ; the above reVrard 
will be paid to any person or persons who shall 
apprehend or cause to be apprehended any per- 
son or persons guilty of the aforesaid act of 



Arson, upon his or their conviction. 

" By order of 

'* H. Thorogood, J- P." 

Below this appeared, in still larger figures-— y 

'' ^100 RENVARD. 
'^ Whereas Gregory Griskin, known as the 
Grover, and Zachary Bluff, as the Hunter, the 
former of whom is called in London the Racer, 
and the latter the Roarer, are suspected of being 
guilty of a grievous crime committed in London ; 
the above reward will be paid to any one who 
shall apprehend, or cause to be apprehended, 
either or both of the aforementioned parties. ^ 

*^ By order of the Secretary-of^State, 

«' H. Thorogood, J. P." 
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The appearance of these handbills caused no . 
lifcde stir in the borough of Buyemup ; and, by 
a very strange coincidence, evesy body, whether 
male or female, widow or widower, spinster or 
bachelor, married man or married woman, boy 
or girl, man-servant or maid-servant^ who took 
a walk that, afternoon^ pron^enaded in the direc- 
tion of the Grove, and examined the place as 
minutely as if they expected to see its master 
and his friend peeping outat them from behind 
the curtains, and beckoning to them to come 
and take them^ and pocket the reward offered 
for their capture. 

As soon as Mr.Thorogood left the commercial 
room, Deale and Rosewater rose together and 
pulled the bell. 

When Betty appeared, both ordered '^din- 
ner.'* 

To the ^^ What will you please to take, gen- 
tlemmP" of Betty, both replied — '' Stakes^ 
highnons, hand hale for three, and send bin 
Ebenezer.'' 

Mr. Ebenezer Brief put in his appearance 
immediately, and, to the double, but at*the- 
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same-time-uttered question of '^ Well, whaf s the 
gag?" replied— 

« Off— Yenturer^ — over the herring- pond." 

'^ Vere's tihe governor ?** inquired both officers. 

"In crib-— won't show,'* said Bri^f. 

^'Snacks, if they're grabbed;" said both, 
nodding. 

« Twig," said Brief. ' * 

^^Grub aWay !" said Deale and Bosewater, 
pulling their chairs up to the table, as Betty 
entered with the beefsteaks and " et cadtema" 

From these few words, accompanied by sundry 
nods^ winks, and distortions of countenance^ these 
three men were fully understood by one another 
to mean, that, if Gregory of the Grove and 
Zach the Hunter could be " tiabbed" by them, 
or eitiier of them, that the rewards and other 
little perquisites, shmild be fnlly and fairly di- 
vi&eA betweien them. 'Business did not itppear 
to affect the apatites of either of them ; f6r the 
tbne ate most voraciously, and so rapidly, that 
Mrs/Bibulus cotild hardly prepare a second 
steak before the first had disappeared. Betty 
fouiid almost as much difficulty in replenishmg 
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the mugs with ale. Bread, cheese, and onions 
— onions again ! — ended the repast. 

*^ Bottle brandy and three pipes 1 spattoons 
and hot water ;^ said Deale and Rosewater. 

After Betty had brought in these ^^ addenda,'' 
Mr. Ebenezer, pointing with the fine end of his 
pipe to his two friends, said — 
" Mail — tWo outside.^ 
^ I don't care how soon/* said Betty, tossing 
her head. 

Both the officers turned at once, and winked 
at her through the smoke of their just-lighted 
pipes, 

Betty vanished. 

^' Pritty gal ! worry !" said both. 
" For four long hours did these three silent men 
git and smoke and drink and nod and wink ai 
each other, without exchanging a word beyond 
a monosyllable in length with each other ; yet 
three happier men never were seen. Seven 
o'clock struck, and all three rapped the unoon- 
sumed tobacco out of their pipes^ emptied their 
glasses, and said, '^ Time's up.? 
Betty t)rought in the bill, Deale and Rose- 
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water discharged it, and gave her half-a-erown 
and a whole kiss each. ^^ Rale gentlemen, after 
all/* said Betty; but she did not tell Mrs. Bibu- 
lus her reasons for thinking so. 

*' Papers V* said Ebenezer. 

*^ Here \^ said Rosewater, as he pulled from 
his inside waistcoat-^pocket a red-^looking greasy 
account-book, out of which he extracted some 
half dozen letters, bearing the superscription — 
" To Callus Coldblood, Esq,, Buyemup"— and 
handed th^oa to Mr. Brief. 

^^ Bight/ said Brief, counting them and de- 
positing them in his inside breast^coat-pocket. 

The horn of the mail was heard. Deale and 
Rosewater put on their white upper-coats, and 
Brief, saying " Night," rushed to office. 

" Vat 'ull you ave, coachman ? '* said Deale 
and Rosewater, as usual, together. 

^^ Rum and peppermint,^ said coachee, eyeing 
his passei^rs> and then adding — '^ All right 1 
I know .all about it-r^lenty of room kmde.'* 

The officers paid no fare, but treated all the 
way up. 

VOL. II. K 
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CHAPTER XXVIII,' 

THE lieutenant's TALE. 

Ebenezeb Bkief, as soon as he had seen his 
friend Rosewater and his brother ofEcer off by 
the mail^ scuttled off himself, as Betty would 
have expressed it^ to the office. 

" Governor home?" 

'* Up stairs,** said the office-boy. 

« Wanted ?" 

" Yes,*' said the same little dirty dog who 
lighted the fires and candles, fetched in coals, 
went out for beer^ gin^ and other necessaries for 
the junior clerks, and played at marbles and 
chuckpenny for himself, when he was supposed 
to be, and paid for being, employed in copying 
drafts, affidavits, bills of costs, and other useful 
and xpensive documents. 
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** Any one been ?" said Brief. 

** Yes,'* replied the boy. 

** Here now ? — ^who 7*" 

« The Tide-ender." 

« Here long r 

« An hour." 

Ebenezer rushed quickly, but stealthily, to his 
own office ; and, before he lighted his one very 
large candle, extracted the letters which he had 
demanded of Rosewater, just before they parted, 
from his inside breast-pocket He deposited 
them carefully in a pigeon-hole of his desk, and 
sneaked down to the lower office without his 
shoes. When he had lighted his candle, he 
ascended to his own room again in the same 
^uiet way as he had descended from it. He 
next pulled off his coat, and put on a Guy* 
Fawkes-looking thing, worn nearly threadbare, 
and smudged for several inches up the sleeve of 
the left arm with the wipings of his pens. He 
also slipped on a pair of slippers, and, blacking 
the top of the second finger of his right hand 
by dipping it in the inkstand, began scribbling 

k2 
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away as hard as he could upon the parchment 
before him. 

Something seemed to tickle him amazingly, 
for, at the end of every line, he put his pen be- 
hind his right ear, and his hands between his 
knees, and rubbed his fingers rapidly together, 
kicking frantically all the time, and chuckling 
inwardly, as if he were choking or suffering 
from croop. 

Ere he had finished iriany lines upon tiie 
parchment, a little bell, as it was called, whidi 
more closely resembled a clock-bell than a room- 
bell, struck one, and indicated to him that his pr&. 
sence was required by his principal. ' He be* 
grimed his nose with a hug^ pinch of yellow 
Scotch snuff, and, with his pen in his mouth, 
opened the door and entered the master's office. 

* Mr. Brief,*' said Coldblood, eyeing his ma* 
naging clerk fiercely with his one eye, ^ I have 
been wcdting for you." 

** Bell didri^t ring," said HSbenezer. 

•* Where have you been, sir ?** inquired Callus. 

Ebenezer, instead of replying, winked twice 
and pointed with his pen to the Tide-ender, who 
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was sitting in a careless attitude before the firet 
looking very sulky and excessively wrathful. 

" Hem ! *' said Callus — *' been serving the 
ejectment^ I suppose ?*' 

'^ Yes/' said Brief, thinking of the tnjectment 
of beefsteaks and onions. 

*^ If you are not too tired with your long ride 
this afternoon,'' continued Mr. Callus, looking 
at his clerk, ^ you will oblige me by accom- 
panying Mr. Burghly to Tide -end. He will 
give you a bed for the night, and I will meet 
you there to-morrow morning. Mr. Burghly 
will submit some papers to your inspection, 
which you will carefully peruse and copy. I 
will let you through my garden, and a boat will 
await you at the end of the second meadow, on 
your whistling thrice. Mr. Burghly^s horse is 
already in his own stable at Tide*end.'' 

The Tide*ender turned fiercely round, as if 
to expostulate ; but, upon seeing the very pecu* 
liar look that Callus gave him, merely muttered 
something which sounded very like an oath. 

Ebenezer resumed his thick shoes and best 
coat, and, as soon as his master had thrown 
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a boat-cloak over his shoulders^ he led the way 
down stairs and into the meadows by means of 
the garden-gate^ to which we have before al- 
luded. As they passed through-^ the Tide*> 
«nder being first-— Callus whispered to Brief 
not to lose sight of Burghly for one minute, 
until he himself arrived at Tide-end on the 
following morning. 

<f — right/* said Brief. 

The Tide-ender strode on without regarding 
his companion, and, although the night was 
dark and the way was strange to him, took the 
right road, as if by instinct, until he arrived at 
the end of the first meadow, which, as I have 
said before, was separated from the second by a 
branch of the tide river — the two being con- 
nected by a bridge just wide enough to allow 
a hay-waggon to pass over it. Burghly, not 
knowing the exact situation of this bridge, would 
certainly have walked into the river, had not 
Brief seized him by the arm, and, pointing 
downwards, called out — 

« Water — this way." 

Burghly, without speaking, 8u£fered Ebenez^ 
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to retain his arm until he was safely over the 
bridge, when he shook off his hand and strode 
in advance as before. 

** Odd — sulky/' said Brief; and, applying 
a small whistle to his lips, as they reached the 
extremity of the second meadow, he gave three 
distinct shrill calls. Before the third sounded, 
the splash of oars ^was heard, and a boat was 
seen approaching from the mill. It was soon on 
shore, and Burghly and Ebenezer entering, took 
their seats, and were rowed across to the mill by 
Mother Grist. 

Not a word passed until they had landed, 
when the Tide-ender, taking Ebenezer by the 
hand to assist him out of the boat, shook it 
heartily, though roughly, and said— 

*^ Forgive my ill-temper. I have been hardly 
used by your master — -but that's no reason I 
should vent my ill-humour on you. Come in, 
and we will wash down all wrongs in a glass of 

grog.*' 

** Agreed," said Brief, returning the shake, 
** Grist," said Burghly, " you must cross, to * 

the gther 4de— ^you will find Starlight and 
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Eclipse there — tell them ^ it'^s all up,^ and return 
here. There is woit to-night/' 

Grist got into the boat, and wa» soon out of 
sight of his master and Ebenezer^ though the 
stroke of his sculls could still be heard amidst 
the din of the water as it dashed over the sluices. 

The Tide-ender led the way to his pcurlour, 
where his mother was sitting, and, without ifK 
troducing Ebenezer, desired her to place the 
spirits on the table, a kettle of water on the 
hob, and go to bed. 

The old lady obeyed, without asking why or 
wherefore, though it was not yet nine o'cloA ; 
but she had been too much used to be put out 
of the way when her services and her presence 
were not required to inquire into the cause or 
murmur at her ejectment. 

Both Ebenezer and Burghly lighted their pipes 
and filled their glasses without exchanging" a syl- 
lable ; and, when they were emptied, replenished 
them again. Both of them had great capabilities 
for 'drinking, both innate and acquired ; but Ebe* 
nezerhad the advantage over his companion, 
though he was accounted one of the hardest 
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drinkers in Sussex* Ebenezer was of a satur- 
nine disposition, and required a very strong 
stimulus to affect his brain through the orgaim 
of the stomach ; whereas, Burghly was of a 
fiery, hot, and passionate temper; and some- 
times, when his feelings weie excited, as they 
had been this day and evening, was overccMne 
fay drinking to excess. 

About an hour after they had been smoking 
and drinking in silence^ unbroken except by a 
few muttered curses £rom Burghly, and a grunt 
expressive of satisfaction from Ebenezer, Grist re- 
turned, and, passing round the tohh, was about 
to whisper something in his master's ear. The 
Tlde^-ender pushed him rudely aside, and, with 
an oath, bid him speak out, as they had no 
secrets to hide from any one who was a spy of 
Old One-eye. 

Ebenezer smiled and pulled a longer whiff 
than usual, but took no further notice of the 
remark. 

Grist, after hesitating a minute to .49ee if 
Burghly was in earnest, and receiving no pri- 
vate intimation to put the intruder on a wrong 
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scent, said that he had seen Starlight and Eclipse^ 
who were highly indignant at the turn things 
had taken, as every thing was prepared, and that 
they should expect to be paid the same as if 
they had run the crop. 

" Fook !" said Burghly. 

*^They intend remaining all night on the 
watch," continued Grist, " and talk of foul 
play." 

'^ Fools V said Burghly again. " But sit 
down, Grist, and help yourself." 

Grist did as he was ordered, and several 
glasses of grog were consumed in silence. At 
length the Tide-ender, looking at Ebenezer, 
asked him, '* Is your master Satan himself, or 
only one of his imps ?" 

** Can't say — no cloven foot — rather a neat 
boot/' replied Ebenezer, smiling at his own 
conceit. 

^' He must be one or the other," said Burghly, 
** or we have spies about us.*" 

*• Why ?" said Grist, looking anxiously at his 
master. 

Because he knows all that goes on here and 
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elsewhere) as well as if be witnessed it himself/' 
said Burghly. 

*^ He was here himself^ you know^ master, 
last night/' said Grist, *^ if you mean any thing 
about the Grover and the Hunter*^ 

" Pish !'* said Burghly, ** that was bis own 
managing, not mine. I wish they had been 
miles off. It has drawn attention upon me for 
nothing." 

. ^^ Humph r' said Ebenezer, in so marked a 
manner that it made both the miller and his man 
stare at him suspiciously ; but he noticed them 
not, and went on smoking. 

'^ You know that the Clairvoyant's boat was 
to run m here with the morning's flow, ere the 
channel was full enough for the look-outs to 
intercept her, and land me a small but very 
valuable cargo of lace? Well, he knows all 
about it — haw I can't think — and has threatened 
me that if I do not put off the landing till to* 
morrow's tide and give him four-fifths of the 
profit, he will expose ev^ry transaction of my 
life, and every secret of the mill/' 
Humph r* said Ebenezer, 
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^' I need not mention all that passed be^ 
tween us ; sufRce it to say that I am in his 
power. You, Grist, must drop down wiA what 
tide remains and stop the ClainFoyant's boat 
from working up. Tou will find her just off tiie 
herring-rocks. The word is * welcome/ Tell 
the Ruffler that he is to row up boldly with <^e 
tide in the middle of the day with a few sacks <€ 
corn over his cargo, and that Old One^ye has 
made all secure. As soon as you «re out in 
mid*channel I will draw the sluices, and the 
stream will carry you clear of the nnet to the 
Herring- rock without pulling « stroke/' 

Grist poured out another tumbler of spirits and 

water, and when he had drunk it put on a pair 

of blue frieze trousers and a thick blue pilot 
jacket* 

Both left the room, and Ebenezer, according 

to his instructions, followed them. It was about 

hal&past eleven o^clook, and the night was in* 

tensely dark. Grist, however^ got into his 

boat^ and, allowing her to drift down stream^ 

threw himself in the bottom of her. The Tide* 

ender then returned to the parlour, followed by 
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Brief, and lighted one of his lanterns. With 
staggering steps — for the liquor which he had 
drunk, aided by the night air, began to affect 
bim^^he went to open the sluices. Ebenezer, 
before he followed him, pulled a small phial 
from his pocket, and let fall a few drops of itd 
contents into the glass out of which Burghly had 
been -drinking.^ He then laid down his pipe, 
went to the sluices, and assisted the miller in 
raising them. On their return to the parlour, 
Ebenezer replenished his tumbler and drank off 
the contents at a draught, saying, '' Cold out — 
hot and good.^' 

The miller followed his example, and, closing 
his eyes, fell forward with his arms on the table^ 
and was sound asleep in a very few minutes. 

Ebenezer finished his pipe, and shook the 
Tide-ender roughly by the arm. Finding that 
the drug had taken the desired effect, he left the 
room and the mill, closing the doors after him. 
He knew there was no fear of his footsteps or 
the closing of the doors being heard, as the roar 
of the waters from the sluices overwhelmed eveiy 
other sound. He feared not detection, as he had 
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clothed himself in some rough sailor^s clothes 
which hung on the wall, and put on a pair of 
fiEdse whiskers and large spectacles. 

He crept cautiously down the bank, where the 
machinery for working the moveable bridge was 
fixed, and, feeling with his hand to ascertain the 
exact state of the water, boldly crossed the sluices 
by the same means which the Tide-ender himself 
had had recourse to on the previous night. He 
passed in safety, and clearly not for the first 
time. He then clambered over the sea-wall 
without dreading detection from the falling and 
rattling of the shingle-stones, and ran hastily 
down to the station-house. Mounting the wall 
again, but with greater caution, for the sluices 
were too far off to smother the noise made by the 
loose materials, he looked into the window and 
saw the watch of the night calmly sli^nbering 
within. He descended, went boldly to the door 
of the station-house, opened it, and walked in. 

The man, who ought to have been on his 
watch, sprung to his feet and mechanically seized 
one, of the many pistols which were suspended 
Qver the fireplace^ 
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. «^ Hold r said Brief . 

"What do yow want?" said the guard, in a 
very growling tone. 

'* The Luff," said Brief. 

" He*s sound asleep.** 

" Wake him,'* said Brief. 

** What for ?" inquired the guard, eyeing 
Brief and examining him from top to toe. 

** Business/' replied Brief, and sat down be* 
fore the fire. 

The Lieutenant, who was dozing on a truckle- 
bed in the inner room, was aroused even by th0 
few words that had been spoken. He sprung to 
his feet, and, entering the guard-room, re- 
quested Ebenezer to inform him of his business 

with him. 

■ 

Brief put his finger to his nose, and telegraphed 
the officer to get rid of his man. 

*^ Leave the room, Ben," said the Lieutenant ; 
** get beyond ear-shot, but keep within hail." 

^* Now, sir," said the Lieutenant, when Ben 
was gone, '* what do yqu want ?" 

" Snacks,** said Brief* 

"In what?" 
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" Lace-crop — half — share and share alike — 
and ril split," said Brief, winking furiously. 

" The mill — eh ?" said the Lieutenant, pomt» 
ing towards Tide^nd. 

Brief nodded. 

" You're too late, my fine fellow,*' said the 
Lieutenant smiling. '' We know all about it — 
tide flows at two to-morrow '— small boat from 
the Clairvoyant — a few sacks of corn ove^ the 
lace, and * welcome* to Tide-end.** 

Brief stared through his spectacles and pudied 
his &lse whiskers closer to his nose. 

'' Grood night, sir,** said the Lu£^ ^ obliged to 
you all the same.'* 

Brief, without saying another word, left the 
station, and went in a direction whidi led him 
away from the mill. As soon, however, as he 
had turned the first angle between himself imd 
the station-house, he clambered over the sea- 
wall lEmd ran at a rapid rate back to Tide-end, 
and crossed the sluices long before Ben, who had 
been sent to watch his movements, gsdned the 
angle which hid him from his view. 

He entered the parlour, divested himself of 
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hb disguise, and, after takiqg another pipe or 
two with correspondent grogs, and wondering 
how things would end, threw himself upon one 
of the many boatcloaks that hung round the 
walls^ and was soon as sound asleep as the 
Ude-ender, who was still in the same attitude 
as when he' left him. 

'^Ben,'' inquired the Lieutenant, when the 
man returned from his useless pursuit of Brief, 
" do you know that fellow?'* 

" Never seed him afore," said Ben, '^ not to 
my knowledge/' 

^^ The fool has no bad idea of making a bar- 
gain, though he's a little behind time. He 
wanted half of our profits out of the lace-job 
from the Clairvoyant to-morrow, that Old Cold- 
blood gave us information of." 

'* Modest, howsomedever !" said Ben, 

** You know we are to wink at the boat coming 
up with the tide, and to allow them to cross from 
the mill to the Marsh-house over the way, and 
to seize the carriage and its contents at Chi* 
Chester. I shall turn in again for an hour 



or so." 
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Ben followed bis officer's example^ and was 
soon as sound asleep in his chair as the Lieute* 
nant was on his truckle-bed. 

Just as the morning dawned, Grist, who had 
had a smart pull back from the Herring-rocks, 
drew up his canoe, and entered the mill. He 
found both his master and Brief sound asleep. 
With difficulty he roused them, and laughed at 
their confessing that they had both drank too 
deeply the night before. Burghly complained of a 
severe headache, and of a nervous trembling and 
shivering in all his limbs. Coffee was ordered, 
and made by the Tide-ender's mother. A few 
strong cups of that refreshing beverage seemed 
to restore them, and they both lay down again, 
and slept soundly till nearly mid-day. A hearty 
meal, a pipe or two, and some grog, caused tlie 
time to pass pleasantly, until Grist announced 
the approach of the Clairvoyant's boat. It was 
rowed rapidly by two men up the mid-channel 
with the flow of the tide, and entered the deep 
water near the mill. Ebenezer and Burghly 
stepped in and crossed to the Marsh-house on the 
opposite side. The boat was run up a creek. 
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and a small parcel handed out to a man who 
stood on the edge of a small wharf where coals 
were generally landed. 

The Tide-ender, followed by Ebenezer, went 
ashore, and followed this man, who was dressed 
as a gentleman's servant in livery, and carried 
the parcel that had been handed to him to the 
other side of the Marsh-house. There stood a 
handsome green chariot, with a pair of post- 
horses to it. As soon as the parcel was handed 
inside to a respectably-dressed man who sat 
there, the servant mounted the dickey, and the 
boy whipped his horses on towards Chichester. 

The Tide-ender and Ebenezer parted ; the 
former for the mill, and the latter for his em- 
ployer'^s house. 

«^ Well, Ebenezer,'* said Mr. Callus, '* what 
have you seen and heard ?" 

" Cargo of lace — small, but valuable — safe 
landed— off to Chichester," said Brief. 

"All right ! all right V said Callus, rubbing 
his hands, and winking his one eye, 

« Humph !" said Ebenezer, and retired to his 
own room. 
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About four or five hours afterwards a man on 
horseback rode at a rapid pace to Mr« Callua 
Coldblood^s door, and desired that a letter which 
he produced should be conveyed to that respect- 
able practitioner immediately. The little dirty 
boy gave it to one of the copying-clerks, and he 
passed it on to the managing clerk, who, after 
trying to see the contents, took it into the prin- 
cipal. Mr. Callus read it, and laughed immode*- 
rately. He gave Ebenezer a crown to give the 
messenger. Ebenezer, astonished at such im* 
wonted liberality, pocketed the crown, and gave 
the man a shilling, and told him there was ^' no 
answer.'' 

. As soon as Mr. Coldblood was gone to bed 
that night, and had shut up all his repositories, 
Mr. Ebenezer, waiting to see the light on the 
wall vanish, crept out of bed, and sealed his own 
shutters. He then opened Callus's ofEco-door 
with his duplicate key, and, by means of ana* 
ther key which opened his private drawer, took 
possession of all the letters that had arrived that 
day. 

He retired into his own roqm, and, by the 
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light of his lamp, which was placed in a ewer 
that it might not throw a glare round the room^ 
he found and read the following epistle. 

*^ Hazlemere, 6 o'clock. 
«' Dear C. C, 

" All is right. The Valenciennes is 
on the road to London. When I got to Chi- 
chester a polite ofEcer requested leave to exa- 
mine the chariot, as he had information of its 
containing smuggled goods. I politely consented, 
and, after he and his myrmidons had cut all the 
lining and seats to pieces, which will cost go- 
vernment some .^30 or £40 to repair, he politely 
begged my pardon, and allowed me to proceed. 
You certainly managed well, for, but yourself, 
who would ever have dreamed of stowing away 
j£5,000 worth of lace in a hollow pole ! Give 
Jem the postboy his £50, and engage him for 
the next trip, when we will try the same trick 
again. 

" For Messrs. H. and Co., 

<*Your's,T.B.'' 
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^^ Humph,'^ said Brief) and, after reading the 
rest of the letters, he returned them to his maS"» 
ter's drawer, locked it and the ofRce-doorj and 
went to bed very much enlightened. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE LIEUTENANT'S TALE. 

About a month after the successful lauding 
of the small, but valuable, cargo of lace, the 
same parties attempted the same ruse again. 
The boat from the Clairvoyant reached the mill, 
and crossed to the Marsh-house, without any 
mterruption from the preventives or custom- 
house officers. Half-way between the Marsh«> 
house and Chichester, the postboy, Jem, turned 
his horses down a green lane^ and, at about one 
hundred yards distance from the main road, 
pulled up* 

The gentleman who was inside stepped out; 
and another gentleman^ disguised as a livery* 
servant, descended from the dickey. The boXf 
containing most beautiful and valuable speci. 



^ 
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mens of lace, was opened, and a^ tin sheath 
being removed from the part of the pole which 
is padded to save the boots and legs of the 
riders, the lace was carefully wrapped round 
the pole, and the tin covering and leather re- 
placed and secured over it. The carriage was 
then driven back into the high road^ and pro- 
ceeded as rapi(Uy as the horses <2ould carry it to 
Chichester. 

Mr. H. B., who represented Messrs. Hardword 
and Co., and sat inside ^— and was Mr. Hard- 
word, himself^ and his servant, who was his bro- 
ther and the only Co. in the concern, who sat in 
his livery in the dickey — drove to the Dolphin 
Inn, in Chichester, and ordered horses on to 
Haskmere. Mr. Callus, passing as if by chance, 
stopped at the carriage window and shook hands 
with Mr. Hardword, inside — and winked with 
^ his one eye at Mr. Hardword, the Co., outside, 
who was getting his money ready to pay for tiie 
next stage and the last postboy. 

^* Callus,'' whispered Hardword, inside, ** this 
f« capital — £5,000 secure agaiQ— half a dozen 
such trips and we^re made men. £h ? — here's a 
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Henry Hase for £50, for Jem. Keep your eye 
on him^ and don't let his prosperity spoil him." 

" I will take care of that," -said Callus. 

^* How blind the Custom-house seem to be !" 
said Hardword, the Co. from the dickey, in a 
sort of whisper. 

** You may thank me .for that," said Callus ; 

« 

ahd his one eye glowed like Vulcan's forge, when 
Venus, his wife, blew the bellows. 

A few words were interchanged between the 
inside laceman and his agent and confidential 
adviser, Mr. Coldblood, whilst the horses were 
being put to. As soon as the landlord of the 
Dolphin had declared all was right, the postboy 
smacked his whip, the green chariot vanished, 
and Mr. Coldblood returned to his own home, 
fully satisfied that he was a most out-of-the- 
way-uncommon fellow, and a match for the 
whole revenue. 

f " Becky P he said to his housekeeper, on en- 
tering his dining-parlour — " Til stand two mut- 
ton-chops to-day— 'ah ! ah !" 

" What another bit of lucky devilry, then!" 
said Becky — ''*you*ll be caught at last." 

VOL. If. L 
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" No, no, no ! Becky," said Callus, chuckling ; 
'^ the man must be bom yet who circumvents 
me. The chops, Becky — the chops." 

" What twoy* said Becky — " and all at one 
meal ? you'll suffer from indusgestion.^ 

'* Two^ Becky — ay, Mrec, Becky — you shall 
have one, and we'll have a bottle— a /nn^ bottle 
— of port between us. I think I can afford it, 
Becky." 

** Well, you know best,'' said Becky — " Chump- 
enders, I suppose — they're a hal^nny a pound 
less." 

" No, no, no !" shouted Callus, winking his 
one eye — " I'll indulge for once, Becky — prime 
cut — prime cut— and two-penn'orth of pickled 
cabbage." 

Becky, seemed very much amazed at her mas- 
ter's liberality — ^for he had grown very stingy of 
late^-p^and proceeded to the butcher's to purchase 
three of the finest mutton-chops that the borough 
of Buyemup could furnish ; having put at least 
a farthing's worth of wood upon her kitchen 
fire, so that it might be in order for frying the 
chops on her return. 
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Wbfle Mr. Callus Coldblood was congratu- 
lating himself on his cleverness, and waiting the 
return of his housekeeper, he amused himself by 
walking up and down his office, smiling, smirk- 
ing, and at intervals indulging in a sort of 
chuckle, accompanied by a pirouette. He even 
meditated making the one pint of port tivo, and 
laughed as he thought how excited he and Becky 
would both be after so unusual and excessive a 
potation. The idea amused him so much that 
he threw himself into his office- chair, removed 
his black patch, rubbed the spot where the eye 
ought to have been, and made up his mind to 
*' make a night on"*t.*' 

Just as he was trjdng to fancy how Becky 
would be surprised, and to imagine how the 
matter would end, a single knock at the office- 
door broke the thread of his fancies. 

?* Come in,'' said Coldblood. 

The door was opened, and in came the Tide- 
ender, followed by Messrs. H. and Co. 

" How now?" said Callus, rising and re- 
placing the black patch — " how now?*' 

^^ We are betrayed, sir," said Messrs. H. and 
Co. l2 
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" More in the secret than you bargained for," 
said the Tide-ender, who seemed to enjoy the 
scene amazingly. 

" Pray be seated^ gentlemen," said Coldblood, 
pointing to one chair for three people, "^ and ex- 
plain this mystery to me." 

H. and Co., inside, informed him that before 
they had got above half a mile out of Chichester 
they saw several persons eyeing the carriage 
suspiciously, and ordered the postboy to drive 
on as fast as possible. The boy obeyed; but, 
in a few minutes, pulled up, declaring that one 
of his horses was too lame to proceed: " but/* 
sr.id he, " there is a blacksmith's hard by, and I 
will have his shoes moved in a few minutes ; 
perhaps he's shod too close." The horse was 
taken to the blacksmith's ; and his companion, 
not relishing the idea of being left like the 
needle, constant to the joofe, commenced a 
series of antics which induced the postboy to 
release him from the carriage, for fear of ac- 
cidents. 

A mob, as is usual on such occasions, was 
soon collected round the carriage, and among 
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the crowd Messrs. H. and Co. recognized the 
Tide*endery who made several intelligible signs 
to them to make off as quickly as possible. 
Scarcely had they left the carriajge, land gone 
down towards the blacksmith's shop^ as if to see 
how the farrier progressed in his operations, 
when they saw half-a-dozen men quietly take 
the pole of the Carriage from its socket, and 
march off with it and the carriage itself. Con- 
ducted by the Tide-ender, who had been to the 
spot through his anxiety to see the valuable cargo 

leave the town in safety , they took a chaise, 

and proceeded by a short- way across to Buy- 

emup, and came to tell Mr. Callus Coldblood of 

the failure of their plans. 

Callus grinned malignantly, but did not say 

one word. 

^^ What is best to be done P'' asked the inside 

H. and Co. 

*' Mr. Burghly/* said Callus, ** oblige me by 

knocking at the door opposite, and telling Mr. 

Ebenezer I wish to speak to him.*' 

Ebenezer shortly made his appearance with 

his old coat on, and* the pen, as usual, between 

his teeih. 
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Go up to Chichester to the Dolphin, Mr. 
Brief, see if a green chariot is there ; see all — 
say nothings and return here as quickly as pos- 
sible,^' said Callus in a whisper to his confiden- 
tial. 

<^ Off at once,*' said Brief, as he turned round 
and left the room. 

'* Hire a horse P* shouted Callus. ** Mrs. 
Bibulus, of the Bell, will let you have the best 
in Buyemup." 

« I will," said Brief. 

We must accompany Mr, Brief as far as the 
Bell for a few minutes, 

« Betty ! missus in ?" 

*' Yes, sir,'' said Betty. 

(( — —speak to her, eh?' 

** Miss-US P' scre£imed Betty, " Mr. tJbenezer 
wants yer.** 

" Horse in ? — to Chichester — eh ? — how 
much P" 

" A capital good un," said Mrs. B. ** five 
miles, and k> you five shillings." 

*' How long going and back ?" said Brief. 

"Two hdurs — the roads ain't very good/* 
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said Mrs. B., who was very humane to her 
own horses. 

'< Bring two bottoms brandy— -tell Bibulus I 
want him,^ said Brief^ sighing at the longitude 
of his speech. 

** What^s the use of your asking about an 
animal, if you only want my husband?*' said 
Mrs. B. 

** Pipes for two/' said Brief. 

Mr. Bibulus soon entered, and, for exactly 
two hours by his own watch, did Mr. Brief stand 
treat for grog and tobacco to the exact amount 
of fire shillings. He then paid the score, but 
begged Mrs. Bibulus to give him a small account, 
which ran thus : — 

Muster Callus Coldblood, Dr. to David Bibulus, 

' '* Bell Inn, Buyemup. 

'^ To the hier of an oss — ^kikester i 
^^ and back / 



^0 6 



<< reseev'd sam tim by mistur brif, 

'' D. bibulus." 



1 
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« Mum r said Brief. 

'* Silent as a sojer at drill,^' replied Bibulus. 

We must now return to the office of Mr. 
Callus Coldblood. 

** Mr. Hardword, senior/' said Callus, *' can 
you in anyway account for this unfavourable 
termination of our skilfully-laid plans 7^ 

** I cannot," said H. 

**Mr. H., Jun., can you?'* inquired Cold- 
blood. 

" I cannot,'* said the Co. 

*'Tide-ender — Burghly — speak," said Cold- 
blood, '^ as your very existence depends upon it 
— speak the truth. Can you in any way explam 
how the Custom-house officers obtained infor- 
mation of our plans ?'* 

** I cannot say," replied Burghly. 

" Have you no smpicions /*" inquired Callus, 
looking at him with his one eye as though he 
would read his very heart. 

" I have,'* said Burghly. 

"What are they?" said H. and Co. and 
Callus, in a breath. 

'^ Not sufficiently confirmed at present,** 
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replied Bur^hly, ** to justify me in namipg 
them." 

" Tide-ender," said Coldblood, " beware how 
you trifle with me ; you know that '^ 

". Two strangers to me, or nearly so, are 
present," jsaid the Tide-ender, with a peculiar 
look at the lawyer^ *^ to whom a conversation in 
our private affairs might prove more than unin- 
teresting/' 

" Right ! right ! Burghly ^friend Burghly,"* 
said the Lawyer. ** Mr. Hardword, I regret 
that, living as I do a bachelor's life, and seldom 
keeping any thing in my larder — for I have 
merely my old servant and myself to maintain 
-^I cannot ask you to take any refreshment.^ 

"Both Mr. H. and the Co. *^ begged he 
wovdd not mention iC 

*' You, Tide-ender, know that I seldom or 
ever cook at home,'' said Callus. '* Even a 
chop is a greater luxury than I feel justified in 
indulging in." 

^* I certainly know some of your private prac- 
tices,'' said Burghly sraiUng, " but I should be 
very sorry to say I knew them all.*' 

l5 
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Just as Burghly had concluded his sarcastic 
speech, the ofEce-dbor leading from the private 
house was ^ kicked vxolentiy open, and Mrs. 
Becky, whose eyes were obscured by the Well- 
covered tray^ not seeing any one in the ofEce, 
said, ^Tve stood a pound and a half, as the 
line wouldn't hang till to-morrow, and it's thrip- 
pence less in consequence/' 

" Fm engaged, Becky — I*m engaged ; don't 
you see I*m engaged ?'* shouted the lawyer. 

*' Why hadn^t you a said so before I fried the 
chops?'* said Becky, setting down the trayj 
" they'll all be good for nothing if you don't eat 
them, and IVe cantered the wine and all." 

'^ Ah ! ah I ah P laughed Mr. Callus, «' sin- 
gular — ^very funny — very odd. I would ask you 
to join my humble fare, but you citizens— ^h ? 
can't put up with an humble chop ?" 

^^ Nothing in the world I like so much," said 
Hard wordy senior. 

" I prefer a chop to any thing," said the Co. 

*' Particularly a real south-downer, which we 
get in perfection in Sussex/' said the Tide-ender, 
putting the only fork in the tray deliberately into 
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tiie largest and fattest chop, and commencing 
the mastication of it with as little delay as pos- 
. sible, ** especially when they come up hot and 
hot. Becky, more plates -^^ Ao^, mind— -and 
knives and forks; -by the bye, bread, beer, 
tumblers, and wine-glasses/' 

Becky turned her fierce glance from the Tide- 
ender, who relished the fun more than he did the 
fried mutton-chop, to the countenanqe of her 
master, 

Mr. Callus was too good a tactician to be 
catight in so weak a snare as this, and ordered 
Becky to pitx^ure another loin xd mutton, and 
send in chops hot and hot as quickly and as &e- 
quently as possible. He went, in her absence, 
down to the cellar, lighted by the TideKender, 
and returned with as many bottles of old [port^ 
wine— and very good port-wine too-as he could 
coQveniently carry, and furnished Burghly with 
what was then, from its high prit^e, considered a 
great treat, two bottles of very finechampagne« 

It is a curious and remcurkable anomaly in the 
character of some — ^indeed, most miserly persons 
— that they are ridiculously close and stingy in 
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little things, but profuse and regardless of e^«> 
penditure in larger matters. Thus Mr. Cold- 
blood, whowith his wealth was acquiring avari- 
cious notions, would have grudged himself his 
two chops and pint of port-wine* But when he 
saw his clients devouring a whole loin of mutton 
piecemeal, and making rapid inroads into his 
champagne and magnums of port, he seemed 
positively delighted, and hoped to be compelled 
to take a second dive into his — ^generally speak- 
ing^ — ^hermetically sealed wine-cellar. 

Becky seemed to be operated upon by the 
same secret influences a^ her master, for she 
brought in chop upon chop, pickle upon pickle, 
knocked up a few potatoes mashed, supplied large 
and handsome wine glasses, uncorked the bottles, 
and filled the decanters, and, in short, did every 
thing that a male butler would have been puz'- 
zled to do. 

** H. and Co/* and the Tide-ender enjoyed 
themselves very much. Callus enjoyed himself 
still more. It was to him a die^cretdnotandus. 
He had not indulged lately. As soon as the 
cloth was removed, and Betty had placed the 
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wine on the table, he filled his glass and gave 
us a toast : — " The moon, and those who love 
her;* 

This toast was too well understood by those 
present to need expldtiation. Aiid every man 
who did a little bit of smuggling, knowing the 
influence of Diana on the tides, quaffed his glass 
to her convalescence. 

** With your leave/* said Burghly, filling his 
glass to the brim, *^I will give the next toast. 
' Here's a speedy grave, and a heavy gravestone 
to the man who has betrayed us this day/ Drink, 
Coldblood, fill, I say, and drink !" 

Oallus filled his glass until it could hold no 
more, and with a steady voice repeated the 
words of the toast, and with as steady a hand 
conveyed his glass to his mouth, and emp- 
tied it» 

*'If I have wronged you,*' said Burghly, watch^ 
ing closely to see how his toast was received, and 
drank '* Forgive me/* 

'^ You have wronged me for once, Tide-ender,** 
replied Coldblood, " but I forgive you. I would 
•give half of what I possess to know how the 
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information reached the ears of the revenue^ 
ofEcers !*' 

^^It will come out some day/' said Hard- 
word. 

'* Perhaps before long," said the Co. 

Mr. Coldblo6d rang the bell, and told Becky 
to bring some more wine, and to inform the 
copying clerks in the office below that he would 
dispense with their services for the night. 

'« If," said Callus. «« Mr. Ebenezer Brief should 
come in, I wish to see him before he goes to 
bed.'' 

Scarcely had these words been uttered, ere a 
rap at the office-door, which opened on the public 
staircase, announced the presence of the indivit 
dual whose name had just escaped the lips of his 
master. 

Ebenezer entered, and seemed not at all con- 
scious of any thing irregular in the proceedings 
of his employer, though he had never witnessed 
such a scene in the office^ par excellence, before. 
Full bottles and empty bottles, magnums, quarts 
and pints, all cheered his heart, but he ^ gave 
no sign " in his face to show that he considered 
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BVLth a ^ow of wines and spirituous liquors un* 
usuaL 

"Ebenezer/* said Brief^ '*what news from 
the Dolphin ?" 

«' Mr. Callus Coldblood, Dr. to David Bibulus^ 
1 horse to Chichester and back 6s/' 
replied Brief, reading the document of Mr. Bi- 
bulus, and throwing it upon the table. 

** Paid, same time/' said Briei^ in a louder 
key. 

« Debit me five shillings/' said Callus, *' but 
now to your news/' 

^^ Carriage confiscated, cargo seized, parties 
escaped, and government perfectly satisfied," 
said Brief. 

'* No chance of interruption," said H, 

'' None of your caging," said '* and Co." 

"None," said Brief, "road open from here 
to " 

" Where ?'* said the Tide-ender. 

*' Any where> but to the mill," said Brief* 

*^ Why so?" inquired Burghly. 

** Because you are suspected not only of having 
been concerned with the Clairvoyant, but with 
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sundry other little matters in the way of — — '•- 
Eh ?" said Callus Coldblood, ** but, remain here 
to-night ; Brief shall, after he has had a glass or 
two of wine, see Hardword and Co, across my 
meadows to the Marsh-house, whence they may 
run down to Bognor with to-morrow's tide." 

*a thank you," said Burghly^ ^^ but I shall, 
if I do not go home to Tide End, which, perhaps,. 
I had better not do, sleep at the Bell. Bibulus 
and I are old friends, and I know my way in 
there at all hours." 

"As you please," said Mr. Coldblood. 

" Damp 'bed r said Brief. " Mine — next 
room — at your service." 

** No," said Burghly, smiling, *' my feet 
would be cold." 

*' How so .^'* said Hardword. 

" A lawyer's room," said Burghly, " is called 
his hell, from the evil deeds that are done in itj 
and they do say that place is so full of lawyers, 
that their clerks are obliged to sit with their legs 
out of window." 

At this witty, but commonplace sally, even 
Mr. Coldblood smiled. Cloaks, lanterns, and 
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ke js were procured ; and the whole party, ex- 
cepting the miller himself, left for the Marsh- 
house by way of the meadows. 

Callus saw the party safe in the boat^ and re- 
turned with Ebenezer to his house. Burghly 
went to the Bell, where he found David and his 
wife, Mrs. Bibulus, gone to bed, and Betty just 
shutting up for the night. 

" Bar closed ?" said Burghly. • 

** Lawks, yes ! Muster is very bad ; for two 
mortal hours did he sit and sot with Ebenezer, 
and never wagged till he went to bed tosticated,'' 
said Betty. *• Want your bed warmed ?*' 

Mr. Burghly having signified his horror of 
cold sheets, followed Betty and the pan to his 
ipom. Whilst Betty was pumping up and down 
between the sheets, the Tide-ender discovered 
from her that Ebenezer Brief had not moved out 
of "the Bell"*' during the two hours he pro- 
fessed to be engaged in going to Chichester and 
back. He ^' set one thing against t'other," as 
he sEud, and, after giving Betty her chamber- 
maid's perquisite — a kiss — went to bed, and slept 
soundly. 
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Messrs. H. and Co. were safely deposited at 
Bognor, and reached London quite securely^ 
though minus £6,000 worth of Mecklenburg and 
Valenciennes lace. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE LIEUTENANT'S TALE. 

It will be necessary to leave Mr, Callus Cold- 
blood, his clerk Mr. Ebenezer Brief, and the 
Tide-ender, for a time, and return to the Lodge. 
The reader may recollect that Mr. Thorogood 
had made up his mind to place his son Harry 
and his friend Mc Alister Poore under the care 
and superintendence of Dr. Placid, 

The boys went to the Rectory every morning 
at ten o'clock^ and worked with the rector until 
one o'clock. They then amused themselves as 
most boys do until dinner-time, and after their 
glass of wine retired, to their room to prepare 
their exercises and lessons for the following day. 
The little Harriette was the companion of their 
innocent sports, and sometimes proved a hin« 
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drance to their studies^ as she contrived to slip 
into their room, and teazed them to put away 
their nasty dry books, and read her some pretty 
story. Being a great pet with both, her earnest 
solicitations were often successfully urged, and 
Dr. Placid found out the next morning that the 
repetitions were imperfectly said, and the exer- 
cises hastily and carelessly composed and written. 
The Doctor remonstrated, of course, but ceased 
to do so when his pupils, with faces indicative of 
regret and shame, told him that little Harriett^ 
would make them read to her, and they could not 
refuse her. 

Harriette was a pet of the Doctor's, and more 
especially of the Doctor^s lady. Both of them 
loved her as their own child, and were, delighted 
beyond measure at seeing how fondly she was 
beloved, and how kindly she was treated by both 
her brother and his friend Mc Alister. A hap* 
pier little trio certainly never lived together^ 
Their days passed without any of those little 
bickerings, those snappings and snubbings, which 
generally occur between little ladies and gentle- 
jnen. The boys gave way to her in every things 
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and she in her turn never teased and annoyed 
them, except to read to her those little inte- 
resting books which her progress in reading had 
not yet enabled her to master without spellitfg 
all the long words, which deprived the tale of its 
interest, and made it appear too much like a 
lesson. 

Mrs. Thorogood, naturally delicate and weak 
in constitution, had suffered much from the alarm 
and her consequent illness at the time of the 
fire. Her nerves received so severe a shock upon 
that occasion, that they never entirely recovered 
their tone. The slightest noise threw her into a 
state of agitation, which it was painful to all 
around her to witness. The sudden falling of a 
pin on the table made her spring from her chair, 
and a word hastily spoken by any one caused 
her to tremble from head to foot. 

Andrew Poore did not, as- most apothecaries 
with large little families would have done, make 
her ailments .a source of profit, an excuse for a 
long bill. He explained to her fully and plainly 
the nature of her case, and showed her that for 
relief she must have recourse to other remedies 
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than drugs. He recommended her to take gentle 
but frequent exercise in the open air, and to 
amuse her nund as much as possible by friendly 
intercourse with her neighbours aiid friends: 
but, above all, by employing a certain portion of 
every day in instilling into her daughter's mind 
those divine truths which would yield to herself 
sure comfort and consolation, and lay a firm 
foundation in the bosom of her child, upon which 
the superstructure of a pure and lasting fisdth 
might afterwards be safely raised. 

Mrs. Thorogood resolutely tried this prescrip- 
tion, and soon found the good effects of it. The 
poor of the parish of Oakapple were also bene- 
fitted by it, as she made a point of going round 
the village every morning, followed by the little 
Harriette, carrying a basket which contained 
medicines and littie dainties for the sick and 
aged. 

The proper objects for her bounty were pointed 
out to her by Dr. Placid, and upon his judgment 
and advice she acted in the distribution of her 
charities. After discharging these duties, which 
amused her thoughts at the same time that they 
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yielded her solid satisfaction, she either rode in 
the pony-carriage with her little girl to make 
calls in the neighbourhood, or walked over to the 
borough to visit and pass a few hours with her 
humble friend Mrs. Poore, an arrangement that 
Harriette greatly preferred, as she had formed a 
strong attachment to Matilda, the eldestdaughter, 
and loved a romp with the little ones. 

After the children's early dinner, she rode or 
walked again to the sea-side, where the boys 
busied themselves in collecting shells and sea- 
weeds of various sorts to decorate the museum of 
their little playmate. Her evenings, which were 
speint at home, for by Andrew's advice she de* 
clined dining out, were devoted to reading, 
music, and the instruction of Harriette, who 
after a little while submitted without a murmur 
to what she at first regarded as an i]:ksome task. 

Mr. Thorogood, though not devoted to horses 
and hounds, dogs and guns, fishing and garden- 
ing, was still sufficiently fond of sporting and 
horticulture, but more especially agriculture, to 
pass many of his hours out of doors. His fond- 
ness for society, too, collected a small circle of 
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his neighbours round his truly hospitable board, 
and induced him to accept their pressing invita- 
tions to return their visits and dine with them at 
their tables. He was, therefore,greatly delighted 
to find that his wife had, by resolutely adopting 
the good advice of his friend Andrew, laid down 
for herself a rule of living, that exempted him 
from constant attendance upon her, and rendered 
his short absences from home rather agreeable to 
her than otherwise. 

Beyond the little annoyances to which we are 
all of us liable in this our pilgrimage towards 

" Another and a better world,' 
Mr. Thorogood had nothing to prevent his days 
passing easily and calmly. One only serious 
drawback to his happiness was a sort of vague 
undefined fear of some evil befalling himself or 
his family from the inveterate hatred and rnali* 
cious threats of his late neighbour at the Grove. 
In vain did Dr. Placid, Andrew Poore, and 
his other friends, endeavour to persuade him that 
Gregory and Zach would not venture to show 
themselves in the neighbourhood again for fear 
of being known and taken into custody for the 
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crime, whatever it was, which they had com- 
mitted in the metropolis. He seemed to think 
that, although they might not dare to seek their 
revenge in their own persons, they might employ 
some agent to strike the threatened blow. Of 
any open attack upon his own person he had no 
dread. He was powerful, resolute, and coura- 
geous. What he feared was that he should be 
wounded through injuries of some kind inflicted 
on those dearer to him than himself-^ his wife 
and children. 

Will Souter and the keeper, indeed all the 
house and farm servants, were ordered to be con* 
stantly on the watch for strangers and suspi- 
cious characters, and to follow their mistress and 
the children whenever they left the grounds of 
the Lodge without exciting her fears or suspi-* 
cions. Thus dangers by day were guarded 
against, and at night the dogs were let loose, 
and some one or other in his turn kept a con* 
stant watch about the premises. Of the Tide- 
ender Mr. Thorogood entertained no suspicions. 
His conduct at the fire had proved him not to be 
hostile to his interests, though his behaviour in 

VOL. II. M 
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other respects bad been any thing but. satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Callus Coldblood, too^ he knew, though 
^ thorough rogue in his pix>fession, was not the 
sort of man to. engage in any ruinous attack upon 
another, except through the medium of the law, 
where he could fight with weapons that could 
with difficulty be turned against himself. 

Time wore on without any tidings of tha 
Grover and his Huntsman, and without any 
event occurring to alarm the family at the Lodge ^ 
still Mr. Thorc^ood did not cease to take every 
precaution against a sudden attack, nor re- 
lax in the least the system of vigilance he had 
established* Will Souter and the other servants 
were too much attached to their master to com- 
plain of the trouble and annoyance of constantly 
keeping on the watch. So enraged were they 
at the injury and insult inflicted on their em- 
ployer by, they doubted not, Gregory and his 
man Zach Bluff, that they would willingly have 
passed many more sleepless nights than they did 
to ensure their capture and punishment. 

Dr. Placid could not enter into the feelings of 
Mr. Thorogood and sympathize with him in his 
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dread of some unforeseen danger. He knew 
not what fear or dreads of any kind, meant. He 
bad left a public school after fighting his way 
to the top of it — ^literally and metaphorically — 
for a scholarship at Oxford. There too he had 
diistinguished himself ^^ ^ manly sports and 
pastimes, as well as in gaining several prizes and 
public honours. 

Even as a Fellow and Tutor he mingled with 
his juniors in their sports, and played at cricket, 
and pulled an oar, until, in spite of violent and 
incessant exercise, he grew too corpulent to in- 
dulge in them any longer. In one athletic 
exercise, however, he would persevere to his last 
day in college. He regularly rose every morn- 

a 

ing, winter and summer, in fine weather or foul, 
at six o'clock, and dragged the heavy iron roller 
over the grassplot until the chapel-bell rang for 
prayers. After chapel he resumed his exercise 
until breakfast and lecture-time, and had one 
hour more at it in the course of the day. This 
plan he resolutely pursued imtil the living of 
Oakapple beccune vacant, and he was presented 
to it by his college. 
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He married a sensible lady, about bis own 
age, the sister of a neighbouring clergyman; 
she, being very fond of gardening, soon inspired 
him with a similar taste. While Mrs. Placid 
cultivated shrubs and flowers, the Doctor worked 
away with spade, hoe, and rake, in the kitchen- 
garden ; mowed bis grassplots, turned and 
rolled his gravel paths, and fancied himself at 
college again, until reminded by his wife not to 
overheat himself, which immediately brought 
him back to a full s^ise of his having taken 
unto himself a helpmeet* Constant amusement 
in his garden in the meoming, and amongst his 
books or friends in the evening, with regular at- 
tention to the easy duties of his little parish, 
and an income suflScient to cover all his expellees 
and enable him to give largely in charity -r- a 
wife who relieved him of all domestic cares, and 
shared his employments and duties^ made Dr. 
Placid one of the happiest and healthiest of 
mortals. 

Though corpulent, he was active. His fine 
florid complexion and bright eye indicated the 
healthy state of his body, and hia cheerful look 
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and Toic^ proved thd sound state of his meiital 
faculties^ As he walked at his usual rapid pace 
along the road or across Oakapple common^ 
brandishing a huge bamboo cane^ and trolling a 
merry chant to his only auditors, the beasts of 
the field and the birds of the air^ no one would 
hate hesitated t6 pronounce him a dcmgerous 
person to whom to offer insult or violence. The 
stout bamboo seemed like a reed in his powerful 
grasp. 

He never was insulted but once, and the les« 
son he gave the coward^ who thought he could 
insult him with impimity ^^ because he was a 
parson,^' deserves to be recorded. 

Amongst the officers of a regiment that was 
quartered in the barracks near the town of Buy- 
emup — ^which, by the bye, were, after the war, 
converted into a hous6 of industry, which in 
those days was a place of refuge and comfort for 
the destitute— was a certain Captain Blinks. He 
was much disliked by his regiment for his over- 
bearing conduct ; nof was he much better liked 
by any one who met him in society. He fan- 
cied hiinself a great favourite with the ladies. 
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and boasted^, in a most offensive manner, " of 
the imaginary favours he received from several 
women with whom he had never even conversed, 
and to whom, in some cases, he had never been 
introduced. 

Upon one occasion, Dr. Placid was invited to 
join a return dinner, which the officers of the 
— — ^th gave to the gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood, of whose hospitality they had partaken* 
Late in the evening, when most of the civilians 
had retired, and the Doctor was just finishing a 
game of chess, he heard one of the officers, who 
were still over their wine, mention the name of 
a neighbouring lady, celebrated alike for her 
virtues and her beauty. 

<^ Charming woman indeed !^' said Captain 
Blinks. 

^^ I think her decidedly «the finest woman in 
the neighbourhood,*' observed some one \ '* and 
the character she bears as a wife and mother 
makes me envious of her husband.'^ 

" Ah ! my dear fellow," said Blinks, looking 
sly and melancholy, " you don't know the world 
-—that is, the female portion of it, so well as I do. 
I could — ^but — honour J you know." 
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*' Could do what ?*' inquired the other speaker. 

" Make you a little less envious of the husband 
by proving that the lovely lady in question has 
manifested a sl^ht preference for another. A 
look, a peculiar tone, are enough for me. I 
might perhaps avail myself of her good taste, 
but suffice it to say I am a man of honour." 

^' It's false, sir !" shouted the Doctor, dashing 
his hand violently on the board and upsetting the 
chess-men, " you are not a man of honour. Your 
base insinuations against a lady of irreproachable 
character prove it — ** 

**Sir ! Dr. Placid !" said the Captain, rising 
from his Seat, ^' this language must be atoned for 
— this insult — .'* 

** You would not have dared to have offered, 
in the presence of her husband," exclaimed the 
Doctor, " a man as far superior to yourself, in 
every respect, as his wife is to any dangerous 
consequences that might ensue to her fair fame 
from your base and cowardly hints, for you dare 
not speak your calumnies openly." The \^hole 
party arose, and several of the officers placed 
themselves between the Captain and Dr. Placid. 
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The latter waved his hand and said, " St^nd 

aside, gentlemen, if you please. I am not about 
to inflict any personal violence on Captain 
Blinks, nor do I dread an attack from him. I 
fear him not. I have told him, and tell him 
again, that he is not a man of honour. I now 
leave him to the deserved contempt of eveiy g^ 
ileman here present.*' 

« Sirrah r shouted the Captain, and followed 
the Doctor as he was leaving the mess-room, ** I 
will have satisfaction for this ; but —your gown 
protects you — you know it, or you would, hot 
dare to insult me/' 

" My gown,'' replied Placid, as he turned and 
faced him, « is the badge of my profession. One 
of the duties of that profession is to expose and 
hold up to scorn the liar and the traducer. * I 
have discharged that duty upoti this occasioh, 
nor shall I be deterred from doing so again by 
any threats of personal violence. I trust I hAve 
given you satisfactimy and leave ym^ 

Wliat passed at the mess-room, after the 
Doctor left it, was never divulged. On the 
following mommg early, as the Doctor was 
working in his garden without his coat, as 
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tisual^ he was told that a gentleman wished to 
see him. On entering hii^ study by the garden 
window he found a young eni^gn, dressed in plain 
clothes^ who bowed and told him that he bad 
called^ by thei request of his friend, Captain 
BUnki, to demand an apology, in writing, for 
the insnltiiig language Dt. Placid had uttered 
on the previous night. 

*' Sit down, young man, while I write/' said 
Utile Doetor pointing to a seat. ^^ There, 6ir/' be 
added^ when he had written a short note, '^ give 
that td the Captain, and now allow me to offer 
you some breakfasf 

The ensign bowing, declined tiie offer, and 
SfiDiliiigly expressed his great delight ''at the 
amicable manner iik wbich tiie unpleasant little 
affair had terminated." 

Tbe Doctor smiled too, and bowed him out 
of the house. 

Guptain Blinks was walking on parade amidst 

* his brother officers, who, it was remarked, wei*fe 

not on the most sociable terms with him, when 

the ensign returned. As he took the note from 

him, he smiled in a haughty manner, and opened 

M 5 
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it, intending to read aloud the apology which he 
doubted not it contained. The contents, how* 
ever, surprised him into silence. They were 
these. 

^^ If Captain Blinks, with a friend, will be at 
the Three Oaks, on Oakapple Common, at twelve 
o*clock> he shall receive the satisfaction he de- 
sires, from — ^E. Placid." 

At twelve o'clock precisely the captain and his 
friend the young ensign were standing imder an 
oak-tree, on Oakapple Common. On the grass 
at their feet lay a small mahogany box with brass 
bindings, and about two hundred yards off stood 
a post-chaise, out of whose windows a face might 
be seen, which bore a close resemblance to the 
face of the regimental surgeon. About a quarter 
of a mile in another direction two stout figures 
were seen approaching at a rapid rate. One of 
them was dressed in a suit of sables, and was 
brandishing a huge cane. The other was habited 
in a smock- firock,. and carried in one hand a 
stout ash-stick, and in the other something which 
looked very like a black portfolio. 

The captain and the ensign exchanged glances 
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of surprise, but, before they could express their 
amazement in words, the Doctor came up, and^ 
without bowing, be^ed to know if the captain's 
pistols were loaded. 

" Of course not," said the ensign, ** the custom 
in these " 

^^Then," said the Doct(»', interrupting him, 
** mine are.'' 

He gave his bamboo, to his man of all work, 
and exiaracted a large horse-pistol from the pocket 
of his clerical cutaway coat, and addressed his 
antagonist thus :. — 

'' Captain Blinks, you may, perhaps, think 
that ' because I am a parson ' I cannot shoot. 
You shedl see. Mark that white spot upon the 
next oak about four feet from the ground. It is 
not much bigger than a half-crown, but I will 
hit it;' 

As he spoke he bent his elbow, drew in his 
breath, and, raising his hand steadily from the 
point of his right knee, pulled the trigger, and 
lodged the ball in the centre of the mark. The 
captain looked at the ensign, and the ensign 
looked at the captain, but neither spoke. 
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^^ I have the fellow to it in my other pocket, 
Captain Blinks/' sdd the Doctor, '^and two 
very stout sticks there in my man^s hand. Now, 
if you do not take that portfolio and (Ms pencil^ 
and write a most bumble apology to Mr. L*- — 
for having dared to mention his wifeV» name 
coupled wit^ your own, I am afraid I shall fbrget 
for ten minutes that ^ I am a parson/ and give 
you and your young friend there, if he rentcores 
to interfere, a sound drubbing. I shall then re^ 
present the whole affair to your superiors, and 
publish it in all the newspapers. It^s an tmplea-' 
sant alternative, but take your choice.'' 

The captain at first appeared thunderstmck, 
and looked eicceedingly disdainful ; but, sedng 
that the Doctor had resumed his batnboo, cmd 
PT&s grasping the handle of it more firmly than 
usual, he took the portfolio and pencil from the 
servant, and wrote as " the parson " dictated 
to him. When the apology was written and de- 
livered to Dr. Placid, he folded it up, put it into 
his pocket, and without noticing the writer strode 
away, followed by his man. 

Captain Blinks exchanged into a regiment 
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that was ordered to India, and Eni&ign C- 
told the story with very great effect the very day 
his principal left the barracks of Buyemup^ 

The reader must pardon my introducing this 
little anecdote; but t could not abstain from 
doing so. It will, moreover, give him a fuller 
insight mto the Doctor's character, than any de- 
scription of him could have done. 

Under the tuition of such a man, it is not to 
be wondered at that the boys Harry and Mac 
Alister made rapid progress, not only in their 
studies, but in athletic sports and manly exer- 
cises. Out of the three hours that they read 
with him in the morning, only one was spent 
within doors, unless the weather was too bad to 
allow them to go out. 

As they walked or worked in the garden, he 
never allowed an opportunity to escape him of 
giving them sound and solid instruction by word 
of mouth on all subjects. His easy mode of 
illustrating even the abstrusest subjects in this 
familiar way, made a deeper impression on their 
minds and memories than the perusal of the cle- 
verest works on the same topics would have 
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done^'and they returned home to prepare their 
lessons fpr.the following day with an insight into 
the style and meaning of the authors they were 
studying, which rendered their tasks compara- 
tively easy, and far more interesting. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE LIEUTENANT'S TALE. 

Havikg thus explained to the reader the state 
of things at the Lodge and at the Rectory, I 
must beg of him to return with me to the Bell 
at Buyemup. 

On the morning after Burghly the Tide-ender 
had ascertained from Betty the chambermaid 
that Mr. Ebenezer Brief had spent the two hours 
which ought to have been employed in riding to 
Chichester and back^ in drinking and smoking 
with Mr. Bibulus, the landlord, he mounted 
his mare Luna, and rode over to Chichester 
himself. He put up at the Dolphin, as usual. 

« - 

As he stood in the stable, seeing his mj^re pro- 
perly rubbed down and dried^ for he had ridden 
rather speedily^ he ascertained from the ostler 
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what had become of the chariot that had been 
seized on the previous day. He found that it 
had been taken to the Custom House, and was 
still there in the safe custody of the officers, who, 
with the men from the Tide End station-house, 
had taken possession of it and its valuable 
cargo. 

Upon inquiring for Jem the postboy, whom 
he naturally enough suspected of having be- 
trayed the secret of the laee, he was told that he 
Was expected in every idinilte from the tiext 
atage^ whither he had driven a gentleman dt an 
early hour in the morning. Burghly went into 
tb^ eommdtcial room and ordered his breakfEtet. 
He so placed his table that he could see every 
body enter or go out of the gate way 4 and ere he 
had finished his breakfast he saw Jem retunring 
with his horses, and met him; as he passed under 
the gateway. He followed him down the yard, 
and^ as s(9on as the halters were put on the 
horses, he closed the stable-door, and questioned 
him closely on the events of the day before. 

Jem declared that no one had 6ven spoken to 
him on the subject of the lace, except Mr. Cold- 
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blood, from whom hd had received the usual 
orders to be ready with a pair of horses to take 
thd chariot to the M^sh-house^ and a promise 
of £B0 if the cargo left Chichester in safety. 

To the Tide-ender's inquiry if he knew Mr. 
Bbenezer Brief, he replied that he did know 
him well, but fitmly denied having spoken to 
him at any time about his connection with the 
smuggling transactions of the Messrs. Hard- 
word. 

Burghly next asked him about the horse's 
sudden lameness, but Jem could only say that 
upon taking him to the blacksmith's and with- 
drawing one nail> which appeared to have been 
driven too far into the hoof^ the horse walked as 
sound as ever he was, and had continued so ever 
since. 

''Can any one that pleases get into your 
stables, or do you keep the doors locked?" in* 
quired Burghly. 

'^ They are mij on the latch at all hours, and 
all the boys and any body else may enter at any 
time/' replied Jem. 

" Who shoes for your master ?" said Burghly. 
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^' Clinker, the fietrrier, to whose forge I took 
the lame horse yesterday/' said Jem. 

'* Now, mark me, Jem," said the Tide-ender, 
giving the postboy a look that made him tremble, 
^^Uldo find that you have been playing us foul, 
and giving the office to the Philistines, you shall 
rue it to the last day of your life.''^ 

Jem not only protested that he was innocent 
of the cnme of having betrayed the trust reposed 
in him, but proved, almost to his accuser's satis- 
fieustion, that^ if he had no otiier inducement to 
remain faithful to his employenf, self-interest 
forbade him to betray them. He was better paid 
for keeping the secrets than he would be by 
giving information to the revenue-men, whose 
rewards were^ unlike the tortoise in the fable, 
slow, but not sure. 

The Tide-ender finished his morning meal, 
and sauntered down the town towards the £Gur- 
rier'^s shop. In his way he met Mr. Litigious 
Graspem, the beadle of Buyemup, — who had 
walked over to Chichester on borough business ; 
he had just nearly broken the back of a little 
boy for endeavouring to extract a small paving- 
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stone with a leathern sucker, and was, in conse^ 
quence, in a very good humour. He greeted 
the Tide-ender in a friendly manner, and gave 
him a humorous account of the seizure of a 
gentleman's chariot, containing, he was told, 
a packet of lace, worth half a million of money. 
He also regretted that he had not joined in the 
seizure, and become entitled to a share of the 
prize. 

He added^ " I was just too late, though Clinker, 
the farrier, told me in Buyemup, yesterday 
morning, that there was to be a skrimmage of 
some kind or other just opposite his place." 
Burghly would have questioned the Beadle more 
fully, but, as the mayor of Buyemup hove in 
sight at the moment, Mr. Litigious Graspem, to 
show hjs efficiency in the discharge of his public 
duties, though out of his own district, ran off in 
pursuit of a little boy who was breaking the bye- 
laws by trundling a hoop on the pavement-*- 
troch'Sic meeters — not agreeing with the shins of 
the corporation. 

Burghly pursued his way 5 and as he turned 
down the lane, which led from the main road to 
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the premises of Clinker, he saw the farrier busily 
engaged in hammering out a bar of iron. When 
he reached the smithy^ howeyer, no one was 
visible. He called loudly, but no one replied. 
He then knocked at the doot of the hut adjoin^ 
ing the forge^ and it was opened by Clinker''s 
wife, a tall, masculine figure, who briefly and 
bi'uffly answered Burghly's question, '^Is your 
husband within ?*' by uttering the monosyllable 
** No/* and shutting the door in his face. 

The Tide^nder Was angry at this rough and 
unceremonious treatment^ and examined the 
workshop and ihe garden behind, determined to 
find out Clinker if he was concealed tibout.the out- 
buildings, and to handle him roughly when he had 
found him. His search, however, was fruitless^ 
and he made up his mind to appeal to |^is wife * 
once more. Instead of opening the dodr as be* 
fore, the woman threw open the casement^ and 
uttered such a volley of abuse " at the impu* 
dence of a smugglings dog^fighting^ bull-baiting, 
rick-burning villain, &c., &c., iiC, daring to 
cotne spying after her honest, hard-working hus- 
band,^ that Burghly left the premises glad, to 
escape from her vituperations. 
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As he was returning to the Dolphin, to pro. 
cure his mare to ride back to Biiyemup^ he met 
Wilson^ the Lieutenant in command of the 
statioui^houee at Tide«end. 

** Well, Burghly/' said he, " we've been too 
much for you for once ; but your luck is such, 
in general, that you can afford to lose one 
voyage/* 

'' If you fiill in for a good share,'* replied 
Burghly, ^^ I don't so much regret the loss. My 
share was but small. You act fairly and openly. 
All your transactions are above board. But I 
would willingly sacrifice six such cargoes as we 
lost yesterday to discover the sneaking rascal 
that betrayed us.'' 

** There is a spy in your camp,'* said Wilson, 
'^ but who he is I don*t know. It is some one 
who is fully acquainted with all your mover 
ments.'* 

** If I discover him,'* said Burghly, ♦* he shaU 
not live long to-r*'' 

^ Steady, there,'* said Wilson spiiliug, ** I 
don't wish to be called on hereafter to give evi- 
dence against you.** 
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"I was hurried away by my feelings,*' said 
Burghly, taking the extended hand of Wilson 
and shaking it heartily, ^' but there is something 
so disgusting to me in treachery that I — - 
but never mind— one glass of grog, LufF, to 
wash out the remembrance of my foolish words."*' 

The Lieutenant cheerfully and readil ac- 
quiesced. The smuggler and the revenue offi- 
cer, who, in those days, had no private enmity 
against each other, entered the Dolphin and 
drank to each other over their Hollands and 
water in a most friendly manner. 

As soon as Wilson had left, Burghly mounted 
his mare, and rode out of Chichester on his road 
to Buyemup. He overtook Graspem, who was 
strutting along the highway, convinced he had 
merited the thanks of the borough by the satis- 
factory way in which he had discharged the im- 
portant duties which had brought him to Chi- 
chester. He could gain no information from him 
to implicate the farrier further than he had 
done already^ He therefore left him, and pon- 
dered on the events of the day before. 

The more he thought, the more fully was he 
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convinced that Ebenezer Brief was at the bottom 
of the business ; but whether employed to betray 
the scheme by Callus Coldblood or not, he could 
not tell. He knew the lawyer to be a rogue, 
but he thought he knew sufficient of him to feel 
assured that in his conduct the night previous he 
had acted sincerely. Besides, gain was Mr. Cold- 
blood's object, and the best terms he could make 
with government would not compensate him for 
the ** lion's share,*' which he obtained of every 
successful trip. 

At first he thought of proceeding to Cold- 
blood's office, and mentioning what he had heard, 
but, upon second thoughts, he determined upon 
a different plan. He resolved not to inform the 
lawyer of his suspicions, but to get Ebenezer 
over his cups, and ply him with liquor until his 
caution should have deserted him, and he could 
worm the secret from him. 

Burghly turned off the turnpike-road which 
led' to the borough, and struck across the fields 
and gained his own house. To his surprise. 
Mother Grist, when he had run the moveable 
bridge over to allow him access to the mill, told 
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him that '' Old Parchment was within, and had 
been waiting for him for some little time/' 

Callus Coldblood was sitting with Bmrghly's 
mother. As Burghly entered the passage which 
led to the parlour^door, he heard his well« 
known voice, in tones more angry and louder 
than he had ever beard it before, say distinctly ; 

^' If, as I suspect— ^nay, almost believe from 
the evidence of one about me, whom I can trust 
.^your son has proved falsa to me, nothing shall 
save him from the gallows. I can hang him, 
and I vnll," 

Burghly threw open the door^ and fiercely de- 
manded the meaning of the words he had heard. 

Cedlus rose from his seat, and, glancing at 
him with his one eye, told him he had reason to 
suspect him of treachery. He had evidence to 
prove that he was in communication with the 
revenue^men, 

Burghly denied it strongly, 

*' Why," said Callus sneeringly, " within two 
hours -fr- ay > one hour and a half of this moment, 
you were boozing and sotting^ though it is 
scarcely noon^ with Lieutenant Wilson^ your 
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neighbour, at the etation-house. Can you deny 
that?'' 

Burghly, though surprised at Callus's know* 
ledge of the fact so soon after its occurrence^ did 
not attempt to deny it. He endeavoured to 
e^cplain how they had met and what passed, but 
Coldblood was too angry to listen to him. He 
hurriedly recounted all the crimes and lawless acts 
of which the Tide^ender had been guilty — ^many 
of which were previously unknown to his mother 
_and left him, threatening to inform against 
him, and give him up to the laws of his country^ 
if he CQold bring the failure of yesterday home 
to him* 

Burghly followed him out of the mill, almost 
disposed to throw him into the rapid tide, and 
rid himself of him at once. He watched him 
in silence, as he dropped from the wall into a 
boat that la/ beneath it, in which he was 
quickly rowed across to the Marsh-bouse on the 
opposite hank. 

He found, from his mother, that Coldblood 
had been at the mill for about a quarter of an 
hour before his arrival. He had been question* 

voi,, lU N 
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ing her very closely as to her son's proceedings, 
and, as she had nothing to tell him, had accused 
her of trying to deceive him by her pretended 
ignorance. He then abused her, reminded her 
of her husband's misdeeds, and ended by threaten- 
ing to hang her son, as Burghly himself had 
overheard. 

Burghly was certainly astonished at the fact 
of Coldblood^s having heard of his drinking with 
Wilson at the Dolphin, True, there had been 
time enough for the news to reach him, for they 
had sat together for more than an hour, and 
Buyemup was only five miles distant from Clii- 
chester. He, too, had ridden leisurely home, 
and spent some little time in conversation with 
the beadle, Mr. Litigious Graspem. He had 
not, however, seen any one leave the Dolphin 
before himself, nor had any one passed him on 
the road. He was very angry \iWth the lawyer, 
and was now determined not to inform him of 
his suspicions of his clerk, Ebenezer Brief, and to 
be more on his guard in his future proceedings 
than he had ever been before. 

9e dined, and occupied himself about the mill 
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until it was dark. He then took the canoe, and 
rowed himself up the river as far as the meadow 
which led up to Callus's garden-wall. There 
he drew the boat ashore, and left her in a dry 
ditch. He crossed the meadows, and, passing 
under the lawyer's waU, gained the town, and 
proceeded to the BeU. 

He sent the ostler to Coldblood's offices with 
a note, which he was to deliver into Mr. Ebe- 
nezer Briefs hands, and which contained, a re. 
. quest to that respectable individual to come down 
to the BeU, and smok6 a pipe with him if he 
were disengaged. 

Ebenezer was engaged, very busy indeed; 
but, telling the office-boy that business of im- 
portance called him out, and that he should be 
back in an hour if his employer asked for 
him, he ran down to the Bell as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

I am not aware that I have in any preceding 
chapter given a description of the personal ap- 
pearance of Mr. Ebenezer. I have described, as 
well as I can, some of his peculiarities ; espe- 

k2 . 
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cially his propensity to roguery and spirituous 
liquors, and his enmity to long speeches'. 

He was in stature about the middle -height of 
man ; rather stout, and would have passed for a 
well-favoured mortal, but for an absence of co- 
lour in his cheeks, which gave him an unwhole* 
some look. His countenance seemed to hove 
been pipe-clayed every morning as regularly as 
a soldier's cross-belts. . He had 'a pair of^dull 
grey eyes, which, when any person was conver- 
sing with him, were never raised above the level 
of his own nose, but kepi firmly fixed upon soine 
object beneath them. He seemed to 'be entirely 
free from the efiects of every emotion. Neither 
joy nor grief, success nor failure, buaness nor 
pleasure, made the least alteration in his features 
or complexion. 

His dress generally consisted of a snuff-co- 
loured coat and waistcoat, with drab shorts, ter- 
minating in grey-ribbed cotton stockings, and 
short nankeen or drab cloth gaiters. This, at 
least, was the dress in which he appeared to the 
world* In his oiRce he did not disdain to wear 
an old black coat, napless, not from iV«4uent 
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brusfaiDgy but CGntinaed wear; and a pair of 
sloyenly but easy slippers. His hair, which was 
nearly bkck, and very unctuous, was combed 
straight down over his forehead, and lay in lanky 
tresses over his coat-collar behind. Many spe- 
cimens of the breed may be seen in London, but 
rarely in the ccnintry. 

When Ebenezer entered a small private room 
at the Bell^ which was emphatically called the 
parlour, the Tide-ender greeted him more cor- 
dially than he had ever done before. He in- 
quired particularly after his health, and expressed 
great gratitude to him for so kindly leaving his 
occupations to favour him with his company. 
He, moreover, said a great deal about Mr, Cold* 
blood^s great good luck in haying met with so 

« 

skilful and efficient an agent. 

" Clerk,'' said Brief. 

Burghly took much pains to explain to him 
that the word clerk was too low and too weak a 
term for designating the offices discharged by 
Mr. Brief m Mr. Coldblood's offices, to all of 
which Mr. Brief merely replied, '^ Humph V 
looking demurely at his short gaiters. 
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By Burghly's orders the little table of the 
little parlour had been covered with pipes and 
tobacco, and the requisites for the composition of 
grog. Brief did not require much pressing; but 
filled and lighted his pipe, and mixed himself a 
8ti£F glass of Hollands and water. Burghly did 
the same, and, though he had never heard the 
Horatian precept, '* If you wish others to smile 
or weep, you must first laugh or cry yourself:" 
he acted upon it. He wished to make Ebenezer 
loquacious, and, therefore, talked as fast and as 
freely as he could himself. He told him many 
tales and anecdotes of the friends and asso- 
ciates of his youth, of his adventures in the 
chase, his success in the ring, and, as he grew 
more excited, of the many schemes he had in- 
vented and carried into execution to defraud his 
majesty^s treasury, to all of which Brief answered 
'* Humph." 

Burghly not only set him an example of talk- 
ing, but also of drinking, which Brief followed 
unhesitatingly and largely. Glass followed glass, 
and pipe was pu£Fed out after pipe. Upon 
the Tide-ender the quantity of spirit consumed 
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seemed to make some little impression. He 
talked more rapidly, but not so distinctly, and 
his breathing became oppressed. His eyes, too, 
seemed glazed, and his hand did not hold the 
pipe so steadily to the candle when he tried to 
rekindle the tobacco which had gone out while 
he was speaking. On Ebenezer it seemed to 
have produced no effect whatever^ He lis- 
tened calmly to his companion's stories, but 
took no share in the talking beyond his usual 
*^ Humph," which, by the different notes in 
which it was uttered, expressed surprise and 
approval, belief and doubt, affirmation and ne- 
gation. 

The Tide-ender, feeling excited himself^ had 
no doubt that the same effect had been produced 
upon Ebenezer. He, therefore, began to put. 
into execution the plan he had conceived of 
sounding him about his knowledge of the be- 
trayal of the Messrs. Hardword's secret. 

^^ Old Parchment was liberal last night, eh, 
Brief? The Hardwords are pretty good cus- 
tomers, I suppose.^^ 

« CapitaV said Brief. 
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" Between you and me, I shouldn^ wonder, 
eh ?'* said Burghlj, winking, 

** Not unlikely," said Brief. 

** I wonder who put the revenue-men up to 
trap. Some villain or another, eh ?'* 

** Shocking scoundrel,*' said Brief. 

" You went to .Chichester, did not you ?* in- 
quired Burghly, looking imconcerned. 

** No,** said Brief. " Boy a shilling — charged 
five — spent four/' 

*' Oh 1 you mean you got a boy to go over for 
a shilling, and charged your master five. Did 
him, eh? did yoxx, do him ?" 

" Dead," said Brief. 

**What was the boy*s name? he must be a 
quick handy fellow,^ said Burghly. 

" Tom," said Brief. « OfiF now— wanted— 
good hight.^ 

Burghly endeavoured to detain him, but Ebe- 
nezer declined staying, and as he passed under 
the gateway uttered a cachinnatory grunt, some- 
thing like a laugh, and said, ** Pump — bad 
sucker/' Meaning to say that he saw through 
the Tide-ender's tactics, and was too deep to be 
sounded by him. 
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Burghly, disgusted at his failure, paid the 
score, and returned through the meadows to his 
boat. He launched her, and rowed home to the 
mill in a Very bad humour. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE LIEUTENANT'S TALE. 

IjILb,. Callus Coldblood was not a man likely 
to allow the betrayal of any one of his important 
secrets to occur, without using every means to 
discover the person through whose agency his 
plans had been frustrated. Soon after Burghly 
and LieutenaA Wilson had entered the parlour 
of the Dolphin, and ordered their refreshment, 
Jem, the postboy, received a message to ride over 

« 

to Mr. Coldblood's immediately. He momited 
one of his post-horses, and, going out of the ' 
back-gates of the inn, galloped over to Buy- 
emup as quickly as possible. 

He underwent a searching examination in the 
presence of Ebenezer, who took down his words. 
Nothing of consequence was elicited^ from him, 
except that he thought that the horse had been 
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lamed on purpose, by having a nail driven too far 
into the sensible part x>f the hoof, but by whom 
he had no suspicion ; and that he had left the 
Tide-ender drinking grog in a friendly way with 
the Lieutenant of the Tide-end station. 

He was dismissed with a suitable admonition 
to take care what he was about, and returned 
to Chichester as speedily as he hcul ridden from 
that city. Had Burghly, instead of turning out 
of the turnpike-road and crossing the fields^ pur- 

■ 

sued the regular path to Buyemup, he would 
have met him, and not have been left in doubt 
as to the. manner in which the lawyer )iad 
heard of his interview with Wilson. 

When Jem was gone, Ebenezer threw out 
5:ertain suspicious hints and innuendoes with 
regard to the Tide-ender's good &ith, which 
induced his master to run down the meadows, 
summon a boat from the Marsh-house, and put 
across to the mill. There, as we have seen, he 
questioned Mrs. Burghly closely as to her son's 
proceedings, and declared his intention of giving 
him up to the power of the law, in case he found 
that he had proved unfaithful to him. 
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At the Marsh-house he renewed his inquiries, 
but could find no clue to his betrayer. The 
landlord and all about him, who were frequently 
employed in running goods inland/ and some- 
times in assisting in landing them, knew notiiing 
of the capture of the chariot until solne time 
after it was eflFected. Not one stranger or sus- 
picious character had been at the Mwrsh- house 
on tiiat day. * * 

It never occurred to Coldblood to suspect 
Ebenezer, his clerk. He had always fo(uiid him 
faithful, as far as he chose to trust him. In the 
aflFair of the lace, and indeed in many other 
affairs, he had never trusted him at all. He 
thought that, as he had no knowledge of the 
secret, he, of course, could not betray it. Had 
he been aware that Ebenezer had a set of keys 
that opened every drawer, desk, and door in his 
residence, the betrayal of his secrets would not 
have remained a mystery to him. As it was, 
he was ignorant of so important a fact. He 
resolved to act more cautiously than ever in his 
smuggling transactions, and to keep a watchful 
eye on every one employed by him, not including 
his managing clerk. 
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SeVeml stratagems were invented for landing 
lace, fidlks, and other dry goods. The first time 
tiieywere tried they always succeeded. A se- 
cond attempt was always frustrated, and the 
* goods seized when they were thought to be 
beyond the reach of danger. If a provision* 
boat arrived^ laden with fruit, eggs, and fine fat 
capons or turkeys, and, ^fber being closely over- 
hauled by the officers, was allowed to discharge 
its cargo into carts, to be conveyed to a neigh- 
bouring market for sale— ju^ before they reached 
their goal, in some quiet, secluded spot» they were 
sure to be seized by a strong party of officers from 
a distant post. On examining jthe poultry, they 
were found to be crammed and stuffed with arti-^ 
cles not usually dressed, though used for dress- 
ing -^ such as lace veils, silk stockings, and kid 
gloves. 

On one occasion, the coffin of a poor fellow, 
who had died in Guernsey, and had expressed a 
wish to be buried in his native soil, was ruthlessly 
seized and broken open just before it reached the 
churchyard of the village where the poor deceased 
wished his remains to be entombed. On re- 
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moving the shroud oad a plaster-of-Paris face, 
the body was found to have been metamorphosed 
into a mass of dry sand^ in the midst of which 
were scHne very valuable articles that ought to 
have paid duty to the government, and which 
would have received christian burial and been 
disinterred the same night, if they had not been 
seized. . • 

For nearly two.years the same ill-success at- 
tended the proceedings of Messrs. Hardword and 
their friends . They ran one cargo safely, but were 
sure to lose the next They were dismayed. The 
Tide-ender, without mentioning his suspicions 
to Coldblood, kept a watchful eye on Ebeneaser^ 
but saw nothing to justify him in accusing him 
openly. Coldblood, who was annoyed beyond 
measure at being surpassed in cunning and 
roguery by some one or other, could not Jielp 
suspecting that the man who had proved more 
skilful than himself was no one else but Burghly. 

His suspicions were heightened and ahnost 
confirmed by the fact that, of late, Burghly had 
deserted the public*house, given up liis low as- 
sociates and blackguard sports, and attended 
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closely to the business of .the mill; whereas, 
before he had shown greater attachment to ^' a 
mill*' of a different and less profitable kind. 

Coldblood did not fail to express his doubts 
of his fidelity to the Tide-Lender, who was indig* 
nant, but contented himself with a firm and 
calm denial of any attempt or wish to prove 
false to his employers. Had the lawyer not 
have, been in possession of many stcrets affect- 
ing his liberty and life, Burghly would not have 
satisfied himself with a mere indignant denial. 
He would gladly have forbidden Coldblood's 
frequent visits to the mill, but it was now his 
own property, his mother having made it over 
to him to insure his silence in a matter in which 
her son's life was concerned. 

Amidst doubt, anxiety, and distrust of each 
other, the confederates carried on their contra^ 
band traffic for about two 'years from the period 
that Gregory of the Grove and Zach Bluff* left 
the country. Though they lost almost^very other 
voyage, they were still gainers. The Venturer 
and the Clairvoyant made their trips as usual. 
From the skippers Coldblood learned that the 
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Orover and Hunteri after remaining quietly in 
Guernsey for the whole space of two years, con- 
fining their amusements to drinking, card-play- 
ing, and quarrelling with each other and the 
crew of the Venturer, when she was in har- 
bour, had got intoxicated in a wine-house on the 
quay, and were imprisoned by the authorities f6r 
resisting and striking the officers who had entered 
the house to^uell the riot. 

A robbery had also been committed in the 
house during the rioting. A sum of money in 
silver was found on the persons of both the Eng* 
lisl^men much larger than their low and mean 
appearance justified the authorities in believing 
they became possessed of in an hcmest manner. 
They were to be tried for the offence, and no one 
doubted but they would be imprisoned for a con- 
siderable period. They had all along been under 
the surveillance of the police, but hitherto they 
had not been guilty of any open infringement 
of the law. * 

During the two years that had elapsied. Cold- 
blood had supplied Gregory with considerable 
sums of money, but not to so large an amount 
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as he had required. The money had been sent 
oter to him by the skipper of the Venturer, who, 
though he could not write, always gave the law- 
yer a receipt for the amount^ which was read 
over to him, and to which he affixed his nlark. 
Upon requesting the usual remittance, with an 
additional sum to ensure an advocate at the 
trial, the skipper was surprised to hear that 
Mr. Gregory Griskin had overdrawn his ac- 
count, and that he had no money left. 

Mr. Coldblood stated that the power of at- 
torney, giving him uncontrolled authority over 
the money in the funds, which had been signed 
** upon compulsion" the night Gregory escaped 
to Guernsey, was of no further use. The whole • 
amount that had been funded had been refunded 
to Mr. Gregory. He kindly added that he was 
anxious to serve his friend and client, and that 
if the skipper would get him to sign a little bit 
of parchment, which he put into his hand, in the 
presence of himself and one other person, as 
witnesses, he should have a remittance by the 
next trip. 

The skipper took the deed, and, on his re- 
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turn from Guernsey, Mr. Coldblood took pos- 
session of the Grove, which had been conveyed 
to him in a legally-binding manner, in consi- 
deration of a certain sum of money, which, by 
some extraordinary mischance, never reached 
the hands of the former possessor of the Grove. 

When Coldblood took possession of the Grove,, 
he also took the precaution of leaving the deed 
that conveyed it to him in a conspicuous place 
in his ofEce. As several professional men called 
upon him to transact business, they of course 
saw the deed. No one- was surprised at the fc^t 
of his having bought the property, as he was 
known to be wealthy, and no one doubted that 
the Grover, wherever he might be, was running 
through his property as fast as he could. 

One thing however did surprise every one. 
Instead of letting the Grove, Mr. Callus Cold- 
blood went to live there himself. ITiough he 
did not employ an architect to embellish or alter 
the outside of the house, he had a fashionable 
upholsterer from London — t^e Banting of his 
day — and furnished the inside of it in a style 
that had never been seen in that part of the 
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world before. He also hired a footman and coach- 
man, whom he clothed, in sumptuous liveries, 
and bought a handsome coach and a splendid 
pair of carriage-horses. The old housekeeper 
was left at the office to take care of the house, 
and Mr. Ebenezer Brief, to whom it was entirely 
resigned, with the exception of one room, into 
which the reader has been introduced, which 
was still to be considered as the sanctum or den 
of Mr. Coldblood, when he came into town to 
meet his clients. The brass-plate was ex- 
changed for another, which was inscribed, 

Messrs. Coldblood and Brief, 

Solicitors, &;c., &c. 
Coldblood chiefly, from interested motives, 
but partly because he had been so faithfully 
served by Ebenezer, had generously given him a 
tenth of the business, a right to have his name 
on the door, and to sign a cheque upon the 
office-account at the bank. Becky, the house- 
keeper, did not approve of the change. " Mr. 
Ebenezer,'' she said, ^* never talked to her, never 
told her a bit of news ; and, in exchange for all 
the news she told him, only answered, *' humph \*^ 
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Mr. Coldblood came into Buyemup mhiflcbariol 
every day, and returned after he had transacted 
business, taking especial care to lock his private 
drawers^ and secrete all his private papers, even 
from bis partner, as he thought* He sat very 
forward in the carriage in order to be seen^ and 
nodded in a friendly manner to every one whom 
he recognised, that he might not be said to 
be proud* 

He endeavoured, like Gilbert Glossin, to in- 
sinuate himself into the good graces of his 
country neighbours, and made some excuse or 
other for calling on them ^*^ in his carriage, of 
course. They however did not receive him very 
cordially, nor did they return his visits. He 
invited them to dinner, but they all happened to 
be particularly engaged on the very day fixed 
upon. He also tried to get upon the bench, butthe 
Lord Lieutenant forgot to send up his name. He 
found himself treated very coolly by all, except- 
ing the members for the county and the borough, 
who were very polite to him, as the parliament 
was about to die a natural death, and they 
wished to make their election sure. 
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The only guests that graced or disgraced the 
tible of Mr. Callus Coldblood, were the two 
Messrs. Hardword, and Burghly, the Tide.ender« 
The latter was only invited when any scheme 
was in agitation^ in which it was absolutely ne« 
cessary he should be a sharer to insure its sue-* 
cess. Ebenezer Brief was never invited, 9,8 it 
was thought right to leave *bim at the oiGce to be 
ready at any moment to attend to the clients. 
Most of these were found to visit their pro- 
fessional adviser after dusk', as it was not quite 
safe for them to venture out until <^ owls do 
cry." 

Upon one of these occasions, a plan was sug* 
gested by the Tide-ender for getting an ex- 
pensive parcel of lace to London, which, though 
very simple in itself, succeeded perfectly. In 
the water-casks were placed small tin cases, 
containing the lace, hermetically sealed, and so 
nicely balanced as to flo^t in the middle of the 
fluid. After the vessel had been carefully exa- 
mined by the piGcers and pronounced to be '^ all 
right," the casks were rowed to shore in the 
boats, to be refilled before the ship sailed again« 
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An opportunity was watched, the cases safely 
extracted and sent across the country by. men 
who, dressed as fanners or droyers^ carried them 
on horseback to London. 
• Burghly happened to be in Coldblood's own 
room at the office, when a letter arrived from the 
Messrs. Hardword, saying that the cargo had 
arrived safely and uninjured. The tin cases 
wereso thoroughly water- tight that the liquid had 
not penetrated. A few jocular sentences at the 
attachment of the re?venue-men for spirits, which 
caused them tx) neglect searching the water-cssks^ 
concluded the letter. Callus read it to Burghly, 
and placed it in his private drawer^ which he 
locked. It was agreed that the plan should be 
tried again the next trip. The officers came on 
board, and, without hesitation, commenced pour- 
ing the contents of the two casks, one of which 
was placed on each side of the mast upon the 
deck, down the lee-scuppers, and extracted the 
tin cases from the bungholes. 

The Tide-ender was now fully convinced that 
a suspicion be had previously entertained was 
well-grounded. He felt sure that Ebenezer had 
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a key to Mr. Coldblood's private drawers, and 
read the letters and papers they contained. This 
he was the more induced to believe from the fact 
of no plan or contrivance having been discovered 
until it had been alluded to — indeed explained, 
in a letter from the Hardwords, when they 
wrote to announce its success when put into 
execution for the first time. He was fully de- 
termined to clear up this doubt in some way or 
another. Fortune favoured him beyond his 
expectations. 

The reader will recollect that on one occasion 
Brief showed that he knew his way to and from 
the mill by crossing the sluices at a certain state 
of the tide. He had seen Mother Grist cross in 
this way when unseen by him. He had upon 
several nights crossed in the same manner un- 
seen and unsuspected. He knew that the mill 
contained sohie hidden stores, and he wished to 
discover the secret means of entering th^m^ in 
order that he mfght, when it suited his purpose, 
betray the secret to the government — for a consi- 
deration. 

He had never been able to succeed in gaining 
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QiQ entrance to the vaults, though he had passed 
half way along, the wall which led to them. The 
uncertain position and distance of the stepping* 
stones, and the roar of the deep and dashing 
waters helow, had deterred him from following 
the miller or Qrist more than once, and perhaps 
the fear of heing seen by them, and precipitated 
into the tide beneath, and washed out to sea, 
tended no little to discompose his nerves. 

One night, shortly after the loss of the canisters 
of lace, the tide had run down sufficiently about 
midnight to enable the Tide-ender and Grist to 
draw the sluices, to clear the obstructions in the 
channel. After they had been drawn about an 
hour, and the water was nearly run off, they 
were lowered again, and the master and man 
proceeded to the stores to arrange the spirit* 
tubs, which had been brought in that night, and 
conceal them in the usual way, The^ide-ender 
went first, followed by Grist, who, as he turned 
into the small opening, fancied tie saw the figure 
of a man following him* Without saying a word 
to his master, he entered the outer vault, and 
stepped ou oue side of the doorway. In less 
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than a minute he saw a figure at the entrance^ 
and heard distinctly the breathing of something 
or somebody. He seized it, and, throwing it 
forward into the vault, shouted loudly for his 
master. Burghly flew to the spot, and, turning 
his lantern, the light fell upon the pale face of 
Ebenezer Brief, as he lay on the floor half stunned 
by the fall. 

" Who is this ?' inquired Burghly. '• How 
eame he here ?" 

''I don't know who he is," replied Grist, 
"but I saw him follow me along the wall, 
and laid a trap for him, in which he is fairly 
caught.'* 

** How did he cross the sluices ? " said 
Burghly. 

" That I can't explain,'* said Grist ; " he must 
have come down in a boat, for the bridge has 
not been run across for any one.*' 

" Light a lantern, and examine the walls, to see 
if any boat is lying there \ or stay, go without a 
light, your eyes are accustomed to the night, 
and, if you see a boat within hail, slip back and 

VOL. n, Q 
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let me know. I may mistake it for a flock of 
wild-fowl, you know, and my shore-gmi car- 
ries a handful of slugs a tolerable distance. I 
will keep guard on this intruder, whoever he 
may be.*" 

While Grist went to obey this command of 
his master, and search the outer premises, the 
Tide-ender placed his lantern close to the 6me of 
the man on the ground, who, recovering from 
his fall, and not relishing the light, rolled over, 
and turned his back to his inspector. 

^* Hem ! I should know the features and the 
figure of this fellow," said Burghly; " but the 
dress and the bushy whiskers do not belong to 
the man whose figure and features I suspected 
them to be." 

The -individual, whoever it might be, gave a 
deep agonizing groan, and kicked convulsively 
at this remark. 

" Give me my pistols. Grist," said Burghly to 
his man, when he returned to announce that all 
was clear round the mill, and no boat in sight. 
When they were brought, the Tide-ender cocked 
them, and the click-click of the loc^s seemed 
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to add to the convulsive movements of the in- 
truder. 

** lAft him on his legs," said Burghly. 

Grist obeyed, in spite of the struggles of his 
foe, who, when he saw resistance was vain, and 
that a brace of large horse-pistols were within 
an inch of his head, pulled off a large pair of 
bushy black whiskers and a wig of the same hue, 
and stood confessed as Ebenezer Brief. 

**Oh, oh !" shouted Burghly, " caught in your 
own trap at last, Mr. Brief." 

^* Nabbed," said the managing clerk, having 
managed badly for the first time in his life. 

'^ Come to inspect the premises, eh ? and give 
more information to the government?" said 
Burghly. 

" True bill — ^no taxation — must pay the costs,^ 
replied Ebenezer. 

" Blow his brains out, master," said Grist ; 
*^ put him into a sack with some shingle-stones, 
and hurl him into the milUhead. He will never 
be found again.^' 

Burghly pondered an instant, raised one of his 
pistols to a level with Briefs head, and seen^ed 
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about to adopt the suggestions of his man. A 
sudden tremor seized Brief; the perspiration 
burst from every pore of his body, his knees 
failed him, an^ he sank on the floor of the vault 
insensible. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE LIEUTENANT'S TALE. 

On the morning following these evepts, Mr. 
Callus Coldblood, after having breakfasted, or 
broken his fast, which is more grammatically 
correct, took his usual walk around his grounds, 
to see how the improvements were progressing. 
He viewed his hothouses and greenhouses^ in- 
spected the new ice-house, gave directions for 
the placing of a few statues and fountains, and 
then ordered his carriage to take him into the 
Borough to the ofEce. 

m 

As he proceeded at his usual steady pace, 
instead of sitting forward, as was his Wont, that 
he might be seen and recognized, he sank back 
into a corner of the coach and thus soliloquised : 

^^ Callus, Callus, you are a lucky man, and 
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ought to be a happy one. All your plans have 
succeeded beyond your wannest wishes. You 
began the world without a penny, you are now 
worth thousands. You have enough, more than 
enough, and yet you crave for more. Leave off 
business, man — Cleave off drudgery, and pass the 
rest of your life in ease and quiet.^ 
As if answering himself, he replied— 
" No, no — no rest, no peace for me. I am 
despised and contemned by all woirth seeking 
around me. I must have employment, or my 
thoughts would prey on myself. I have not — 
no, I have not wronged bxij man. I have merely 
taken advantage of other men's weaknesses^ of 
their follies and extravagances ; they would have 
served me in the same manner. I will labour 
on. I wiU struggle hard, but I will overcome 
the prejudices, the pride of those about me. 
Wealth shall purchase that respect that is now 
denied me. I am secure from detection, though 
not from'^uspicion. I have aU my secrets in safe 
keeping. No one dare to betray me but one 
man, and I will make it too well worth his while 
to be faithful to run the hazard of any disclosures 
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from him. Besides, Ebenezer is faithful ; and 
has proved himself so, and shall be rewarded — — 
when I find it necessary.^ 

In such mingled thoughts of self-condemna- 
tion and self*congratulation did Mr. Callus Cold- 
blood pass the time that was occupied in going 
from his new habitation^ the Grove, to those 
offices in which all his roguery had been planned 
and all his heap of wealth amassed. 

The footman descended from the rumble and 
knocked at the door. Becky opened it with her 
usual smile of welcome, and Callus i^ood on the 
steps to watch the carriage and horses until they 
turned the comer on their road back to the Grove 
and were out of view. 

^^ Any letters, Becky ?'' said Callus. 

'* Five and nine-penny worth,^' said Becky, 
^^ which is a-owing to the postman* Mr. Brief 
wom*t in, and^so I couldn't pay." 

*< When did Mr. Ebenezer go out T* inquired 
Callus. 

'^ Last night at nine, and am't been in since,!' 
said Becky. <^ The letters is on the hall-table/' 

Coldblood took the letters, and, as he walked 
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up the private stairs which led to his own office, 
turned them over and examined the seals and 
postmarks to ascertain by whom they had been 
sent. 

He opened the office door^ and, after gazing 
round him a few minutes, let the letters fall from 
his hands, and screamed out, ** Becky, Rebecca, 
I say, come here t I have been robbed ! I am 
lost — undone, undone !" 

Becky hastened up stairs, crying, ^^ Murder ! 
— fire ! — thieves!" at "the top of her voice" 
The cries brought up the junior clerks, who found 
their master standing in the middle of the room, 
staring, or rather glaring, with his one fierce eye 
at heaps of papers scattered about the floor in 
confusion, and all the drawers — his private 
drawers included — wide open and emptied of 
their usual contents. 

*^ Who has done this ?" said Callus, after a 
time, turning fiercely to his clerks. *' \\Tio has 
been here ? who has dared to enter this room ? 
where is Mr. Brief?'' 

No one could answer these interrogatories, so 
no one replied. 
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*' Answer me," screamed Callus — ^^ answer 
me, or, by — ^ I swear you shall all be in prison 
within an hour ! Answer me." 

" Prison, indeed !" said Becky. '* Prison ! — 
lawks, as if we could tell !" 

^^ Quite impossible we should kno^ any thing 
at all about it,'' said the clerks. 

'' By — , I ivill know 1" said Callus. *' Go, 
sirrahs, and siunmon the mayor. Tell him I 
have been robbed — my confidence abused-— 
papers stolen that implicate hundreds — life and 
death depend on their recovery — haste — fly-*-I 
am ruined, undone 1 — but stay — stay — not a 
word of this to a soul. I mean — go tell his 
worship the place has been broken into; and 
valuable deeds^ important papers, and gold, been 
stolen. Beg him to come down alone, to see 
what can be done. Haste ! — away !" 

The clerks left the room, to summon the 
mayor; and Callus, not heeding the presence 
of Rebecca, threw himself into his usual seat, 
and sobbed so convulsively that Becky became 
alarmed, and rushed out of the house to call 
Andrew Poore, who lived, as the reader may 

o6 
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remember^ a few doors below. Andrew was 
just preparing to mount his nag as Becky got 
to the door. She seized him by the arm, and 
told him^ in a concentrated whisper, that her 
master had been robbed and murdered, and 
wanted him immediately. 

" Murdered and want me immediately ! — 
that must be incorrect/' said Andrew. *^ Beg 
pardon, but would it not be more correct to say 
— half, or nearly murdered, according to the 
approximation of the dangerous crisis — Mrs. 
Rebecca? You should — " 

•* Don^t stand argifying," said Becky, " but 
come along and save my dead master's precious 
life.*' 

Andrew followed, or rather was dragged by 
Becky to the house, and up the private stair* 
case. He found Coldblood suffering from no 
bodily ailment, but nearly in a state of phrenzy, 
from his irremediable losses. 

" Look there, Mr. Poore,*' said Callus. — 
" They have robbed me. — They have pillaged 
my property. — They have broken open my pri- 
vate drawers—" 
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«* They !— Who?" inquired Poore. 

" I know not — I know not— would that I 
did V groaned CalluB. 

'' Then," said Andrew, cooUy— ^' Beg par- 
don, but it would be more correct to say, ^ I 
have been robbed*- my property has been pil- 
laged*-* and my private drawers have been 
broken open !'— 'for it might have been done by 
one person, whom it is incorrect to designate as 

" Mr, Poore ! pray, I intreat you, leave me ; 
I am not ill, and your pedantry — your infernal 
nonsense, at such a moment as this---vexes me ; 
by — , sir, leave the room T* 

Andrew shrank back as Mr. Coldblood ad- 
vanced towards him, as he thought, to thrust 
him firom the oi&ce ; but, instead of quitting the 
room, begged Mr. Callus would inform him in 
what way he could serve him. 

** In no way,** said Callus, *^ but by leaving 
me— but stay, sir, which way are you going ?'* 

** To the Lodge, first, and then — " 

" Oblige me by telling Mr. Thorogood — ^he is 
the most sensible of these senseless fellows, the 
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justices — ^that I have been robbed — beg him to 
hasten to me -^ bid him gallop, sir; bid him 
gallop," said Callus, almost pushing Andrew 
down the oi&ce-stairs. 

^' Beg pardon, but it would certainly be more 
correct," said Andrew, half aloud, " if he had 
used the verb to gallop, with reference to Mr. 
Thorogood*s horse, rather than to Mr. Thoro^ 
good himself; but — " 

Andrew mounted his hack, and taught him 
the meaning of the verb to gallop, by riding 
him at full speed to the Lodge. 

Mr. Thorogood ordered out a horse, and 
started to the assistance of Mr. Coldblood. He 
bade the servant tell Mrs. Thorogood not to 
wait dinner for him, and rode off. ^ 

*^ Beg pardon, but it certainly would be more 
correct to say, not to let dinner wait for me,*' 
said Andrew ; ^^ but the English delight in col- 
loquialisms.** 

This observation was lost on Mr. Thorogood, 
who was already on his road to the borough. 
About a mile on the way, he saw a horseman 
before him. Finding it was Burghly, he pulled 
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up, and asked him if he had heard the news that 
Mr. Coldblood^s house in Buyemup had been 
broken into and robbed. The Tide-ender said 
that he had just left the mill^ and had not seen 
any one who could have communicated the in- 
telligence to him. 

*^ I know not the particulars, Mr. Burghly," 
said Mr. Thorogood, " but perhaps you will not 
object to put spurs to your mare, and assist me 
in discovering, if possible, the parties by whom 
this violence has been committed." 

" Far from objecting,^ said the Tide-ender, 
^^ I shall be most willing to do so. Mr. Cold- 
blood has long been a friend to me, and I was 
on my road to him on particular business.'' 

The horses were urged into a hand-gallop, 
and a few minutes brought their riders to Mr. 
Coldblood'^s door. 

On ascending the stairs they found the Mayor 
of Buyemup listening with corporate gravity, 
but individual perplexity, to the earnest and 
agitated statements of the lawyer. On seeing 
Mr. Thorogood enter, he gladly begged to be 
excused, as business awaited him, and left the 
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interests of an inhabitant of the borough to be 
attended to by a county magistrate, for which 
he got a rap on the knuckles at the next corpo^ 
rate meeting— ^ihe burgesses being very jealous 
of any infringement of their prerogative of ** ne 
intromittaa^ by the intrusion of a county justice 
into borough matters. 

Upon examination it was found that the lock 
of the door leading from what had been Ebene- 
zer's room, on the public*ofEce staircase, had 
been picked. The drawers appeared to have 
been forced open with a chisel. Every paper of 
importance had been carried away, with some 
bags of guineas, amounting to a sum that asto- 
nished Mr. Thorogood, though it did not at all 
surprise Burghly. He knew that in their trans- 
actions on '^ the other side'' it was necessary to 
pay for the goods in gold ; and that all bargains 
were made and settled by the lawyer, on behalf 
of the Messrs. Hardword and other adventurers. 

'* Have you no one whom you suspect?" in- 
quired Mr. Thorogood, when the search was 
over. 

Coldblood repUed, ^^ that there was but one 
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person whom he could suspect*— his late ma-^ 
naging clerk and present partner/^ 

"On what grounds do your suspicions rest on 
him 7*^ said the Tide-ender— '^ you always spoke 
of him as a most faithful and yaluable servant." 

" He has hitherto proved himself such^ 
Burghly/' said Callus — " but he has been 
absent all night and is absent now.^ 

" Search his room," suggested Burghly. 
'* This door — ^the lock of which has been forced 
open by some instrument — if I mistake not, 
leads to his apartment/' 

It proved, however, that since Mr. Coldblood 
had lived at the Grove, Ebenezer had lefb his 
old quarters for a more cheerful room in th^ 
dwelling-house. This was carefully searched, 
and no article of dress even was missing or mis*- 
placed. Becky declared that it was in precisely 
the same state as it had been in the morning 
when she had made the bed and " put things to 
rights." 

Burghly, from his acquaintance with the ha- 
bits of Ebenezer, suggested the possibility of his 
having spent the evening with some friends at 
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the Bell, or some other public*house, and having 
slept there, in preference to returning home at a 
late hour. 

One of the clerks was sent round to the dif- 
ferent haunts of Ebenezer, but returned to say 
that he could hear no tidings of him. No one 
had seen him at all during the previous day. 

Whilst Mr. Thorogood was consulting with 
Coldblood and Burghly on the best means of 
proceeding, in order to detect the perpetrators 
of the robbery, and gain some tidings of the 
runaway, the creaking of a boot or pair of 
boots was heard on the ofEce-stairs. 

The door was slowly opened, Bans ceremome^ 
and, to the surprise of the party assembled, 
*' the only barristher on the benth'* entered, in 
the person of Mr. Muddler. 

" I do think, thir — Mr. Thorogood, thir, and 
you, thir, Mr. Coldblood — ^that the importanth 
of a thircumthance like this might have induthed 
you to thend for my athisthance. I am ^ the only 

« 

barristher on the benth,' and alwayth prethide 
at the quarter-thessionth.^ 

" Who sent that ass here?" said Coldblood, 
in a low voice, to Burghly. 
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" Nobody, thir, thent me,'* said Muddler, who 
had overheard the question. ^^ I thent mjrthelf. 
Insthead of being conthulted, I am alwayth in- 
thulted." 

" Not by me," said Mr. Thorogood. " I am 
merely here by Mr. Coldblood's request." 

Muddler put his hat firmly on his brow, and 
bis right leg on a chair, and, as he tapped his 
top-boot with his whip, looked unutterables at 
every body. 

Nor by me," said Burghly, smiling. 
Who the deuthe are you, thir?'' inquired 
Muddler. 

" A friend of mine," said Callus — " Mr. 
Burghly, the miller of Tide-end." 

'* He, thir — he ith a sauthy — " 

" Silence — pray — Mr. Muddler — silence," 
said Mr. Thorogood — " and you, Burghly, don't 
laugh at Mr. Muddler — we are here not to quar- 
rel, but to assist Mr. Coldblood." 

" The beadle !" screamed Becky, as she opened 
the office-door and ushered in Mr. Litigious 
Graspem — beef- steak-collared coat, staff, and 
all. 






^ 
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Who the deuthe thtot for you, thir ?" said 
Muddler^ glad to find some one on whom to vent 
his ire. 

" The vushipful the mayor ordered me to 



come.** 



" His worthip be — and you too, thir ! leave 
the houth," roared Muddler. 

" Stay," said Coldblood ; " have you, in your 
rounds, seen my partner, Mr. Ebenezer Brief?" 

^' As I was a going of my rounds, and a doing 
of my officiousr duties to the mayor, burgesses, 
and bailiffs of the corporation of Buyemup, in 
fulfilment of a charter granted to them by James 
the fust, king of Great Britain, and defender of 
the faith, all yesterday I never seed nothin of 
Mr. Brief," said the beadle, in the same tones 
and in the same majestic manner which he used 
as crier to the court at the borough sessions. 

" Get out of the houth, inthantly, thir," said 
Muddler. 

*' You may leave us,** said Thorogood, mildly. 

Litigious Graspem struck the floor with his 
staff, so near Mr. Muddler^s left boot as to mak^ 
him spring from the ground, and walked majeSr 
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tiically out of the room, determined to complain 
to his worship of the insulting way in whieh the 
corporation beadle had been treated by a county 
magistrate. 

After a long consultation, in which Mr. Mud- 
dler would have taken a conspicuous part, if. he 
had not been snubbed and ridiculed by the Tide- 
ender, and totally disregarded by Mr. Thorogood 
and Callus Coldblood, it was agreed that the best 
way of proceeding would be to publish some 
handbills, describing the person of Mr. Ebenezer 
Brief, and offering a reward for his apprehen- 
sion. It was also considered advisable to send 
for the constable of the borough, and order him 
to make inquiries in all directions for the person 
of the supposed culprit. 

'' What ith the uthe,*' said Muddler, '' of 
thending for a counthry consthable — they are* 
mere ideoth — thend to London for a Bow Sthreet 
runner at onthe/* 

This being the wisest remark that had ever 
issued from the lips of Mr« Muddler, all agreed 
to do so, and Coldblood thanked him cordially 
for the suggestion. Mr. Thorogood advised that 
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every thing should be left in the same state as 
it was ; the doors locked and carefully sealed. 
This was done, and a letter despatched by that 
nigbfs post to the office in Bow Street. 

Mr. Thorogood returned home, having taken 
his leave of his brother magistrate^ after unwil- 
lingly promising to let him know when a further 
investigation of the business was to take place. 
Burghly remained with Mr. Coldblood until the 
carriage came for him, and then returned to the 
mill, promising to attend when the officers ar- 
rived from London. 

That same evening Mr. Litigious Graspem 
was seen, followed by his tail of little dirty 
boys, pasting handbills about the most conspi- 
cuous parts of the borough, which described the 
person of Mr. Ebenezer Brief, and offered <f 200 
for his seizure. Happy Buyemup — for that 
night, at least — it had something new to talk 
about. 

" Grist," said the miller, as he wais fastening 
Luna up in her stable, " how fares the prisoner ?" 

" Hearty and happy," replied Grist 5 " he is 
smoking very contentedly in the inner stores. 
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and has drunk enough to make four men tipsy ; 
yet he seems as sober as ever/' 

'^ Have you seen the skipper ? What says 
he r\ 

'^ The boat will be here in one hour, and, as 
the cargo is merely corn and flour, he dreads no 
visit from shore. Besides, there is only just 
water enough for him to reach the mill. The 
Venturer lies out, in ballast, just off the river's 
mouth — alongside of the corn-barge/* 

While they were speaking, a boat, rowed by 
four men, was seen about half a mile below the 
mill, slowly making its toilsome way to the mill 
in shallow water, and against a stcong tide which 
was still running down. 

** No time must be lost,'* said Burghly — 

** here they come. To the stores, Grist, and 

* 

bring a sack." 

On entering the stores, Burghly found Mr, 
Ebenezer Brief, as Grist had said, calmly smoking 
his pipe and sipping hoUands and water. He 
merely nodded at Burghly, and would have con- 
tinued his recreations, had not the miller told 
him to rise, for his time was come. 
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Ebenezer obeyed ; and Grist, entering with a 
flour-sack, opened it and begged him to step in. 
Burghly, seeing him hesitate, took a pistol from 
his pocket, and, cocking it, held it towards him, 
and told him that the slightest resistance or 
hesitation would be attended with fatal conse- 
quences. Brief turned a little paler than usual, 
and saying ^^ Humph !'^ stepped into the sack, 
which was quickly passed over his head and tied 
in U firm knot. A small hole was made opposite 
his mouth, to enable him to breathe ; and, while 
Grist went to assist in loading the boat, which 
was now alongside the mill, Burghly thus ad- 
dressed Mr. Ebenezer : — 

" Villain — you have betrayed your master, 
and would have betrayed me. I donH choose 
to commit a murder, or it would be easy to in- 
sure your silence without any risk to myself. 
A few stones in that sack, a heave into the 
mill-tail, and no one would know your fate. I 
spare you on one condition— ~see that you attend 
to it. My emissaries will be close upon your 
heels, and the slightest suspicious act on your 
part will be followed by fatal results. You are 
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now going down the river to the Venturer. I 
am going with you myself, to see you safe on 
board. If you utter a cry, or even make an ob* 
servation above your breath, it will be the signal 
for your death. Do you heed me ?*' 

« Humph! Yes," said Brief . 

Burghly put on a smock-frock, and, lifting 
Brief on his shoulder, carried him, like a sack of 
com, up the ladder and into the loft above the 
stores. Thence he was fixed to the crane, aud 
lowered into the boat below, where he was de- 
posited amidst the sacks of flour and com with 
which it was partly laden. When the loading 
was ended, Burghly went on board ; the rope 
was cast o£F, and the boat floated rapidly down 
with the tide to where the corn-barge lay, close 
alongside of the Venturer. Here Brief was 
released from his sack, and, amidst the jeers 
of the crew, at his ridiculous appearance from 
being covered with floiir, was placed on the deck 
of the Venturer. A few whispered remarks to 
the skipper ; and the word *'" Remember,*' ac- 
companied by a peculiar look to Brief, was all 
that passed before Burghly left the vessel, and. 
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entering the same boat, which was going for 
another load of flour, was rowed slowly back to 
the mill. 

The Venturer sailed that night for the Chan- 
nel Islands, bearing on board of her one of the 
greatest rogues that ever filled the office of 
** attorney's clerk." 
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W tki CHAPTER XXXIV. ^ 

THE lieutenant's TALE. 

When Burghly reached the mill, he gave 
orders to Grist to allow no one to disturb him 
that night, not even Mr. Coldblood himself, if 
he should chance to come. He then proceeded 
to his bed-room, closed and locked the door. 
He next examined the window-shutters, to see 
if they were properly fastened ; looked beneath 
the bed> and into the closets, which were in the 
recesses on either side of the fireplace. When 
the examination was ended, he placed his lan- 
tern on the floor, and, removing the hearth-rug 
and fender, by means of a small crow-bar raised 
the hearth-stone. When it was removed, an 
aperture of about a foot in depth was disclosed. 

In it was a mass of papers and letters, which 

I 
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seemed as if they had been thrown in in a 
hurried manner, without having been opened. 
Burghly lighted a candle, and placed it on a 
small circular table, which he wheeled towards 
the fireplace. 

He drew a large chair up to the table, and 
then selected several packets of papers, which he 
proceeded to examine with great care. Those 
of them which appeared most interesting were 
carefully placed by themselves, and tied up, 
i*eady to be restored to the place from which 
they were taken. Others were thrown upon the 
floor at his feet, and, when the examination was 
over^ were burnt, separately, within the chimney. 
Their ashes were carried up by the draught, 
and dispersed by the winds of heaven. 

In the comer of the. secret depository were 
left several small bags, resembling the yellow 
canvas bags used by farmers as purses, and for 
holding samples of com. Burghly lifted one of 
them and placed it on the table. It was marked 
100 ; and, when he had opened the mouth of it, 
and poured out the contents on the table, he 
counted them, and found them to amount to lOQ 
guineas. 
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The Tide-ender smiled with pleasure as he 
threw the bag, with its contents replaced, by 
the side of itjs fellows. He then carefiilly 
restored the papers to their secret hiding-place, 
and closed it Math the hearth-stone, around the 
edges of which he cautiously dropped some sand 
and dust to fill up the crevices*. The rug and 
the fender were placed over it, and the room 
bore its usual appearance. 

The reading and examining of the papers had 
occupied several hours^ and it was already late 
at night. Buighly^ instead of retiring to bed, 
lighted his lantern, and went down to the par- 
lour, where he found supper placed ready for 
him. His mother, who knew his movements to 
be uncertain, and never waited for him at any 
of the meals, had retired for the night. He ate 
a very hearty supper, and, when he had made 
his grog and prepared his pipe, he fell into a 
deep reverie. Though his thoughts were not 
uttered aloud, the triumphant flashing of his 
eyes, and the smile upon his lips, showed that 
they were pleasant and agreeable. 

After indulging in this train of thinking for 

p2 
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some half hour or so, he suddenly laid his pipe 
upon the table, and, thrusting his hand into the 
breast-pocket within his waistcoat, extracted a 
small, greasy pocket-book, which had once beea 
covered with red morocco leather, but, what with 
dirt, wear, and tear, it was now, cameleon-like, 
of many hues and tints. 

" I had forgotten this," said Burghly, as he 
loosed the strap that fastened the book ; ^^ and 
it doubtless contains much that it concerps me 
to know. The crafty villain had concealed it, 
as he thought, e£Fectually ; but danger opens a 
man's eyes, and sharpens his wits. A hat, with 
a false crown, was not a bad notion ; but the 
additional weight of it first raised my suspicions ; 
and the anxiety of Brief, as he inquired for it 
when he left the boat, confirmed them.** 

What the contents of Mr. Ebenezer Brief's 
memorandum-book were it is not necessary for 
the reader to know at present They seemed 
very interesting to Burghly ; indeed, so inte- 
resting that he entirely neglected his favourite 
diversions of smoking and drinking to peruse 
them. Some of the papers caused a smile to 
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pass over his features, but they were committed 
to the flames. Others appeared to excite feel- 
ings of a far different kind, and these were care- 
fully had on one side. After the whole were 
examined, tjiey which were possessed of suffi- 
cient interest, or were of vital importance, were 
restored to his inside -pocket, and the pocket^ 
book itself was burnt in the fire. 

In a short time, Burghly retired for the night ; 
but, previously to getting into bed, he again 
raised the hearth-stone and deposited the papers 
which he had selected from Mr. Ebenezer Brief's 
book, with the others which he had been engaged 
in perusing the greater portion of the night. 

When the stone was again secured in its place, 
the Tide-ender smiled and heaved a deep sigh> 
as if to relieve himself of some weighty feelings 
that oppressed his breathing, and, having un- 
dressed himself, fell into a sound and calm sleep. 

On the second day after these events, Betty, 
the chambermaid and waitress of the Bell Inn, 
in Buyemup, having done her work and " cleaned 
herself," was busily employed in looking out of 
the window of the commercial room, and criti- 
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cizing the dresses and appearances of the passers* 
by. The coach from London was expected in 
every minute ; and a small crowd, as was usual 
oh such interestii^ occasions, was collected near 
the gateway. Some came at this period out of 
mere idleness and curiosity; some to inspect 
and criticize the turn-out and the turn round 
the comer of the market-place, w&ich was suffi- 
ciently difficult to test the skill and ability of 
the driver ; others came to get the morning 
papers, parcels, and letters, and to hear the 
news from the great metropolis. 

Among the constant attendants at this hour 
was Mr. Litigious Graspem, who, having tedd 
with his wife, walked up street in his usual 
solemn and dignified manner, and posted him- 
self at the corner where he could see the coach 
the moment it crossed the bridge into the bo- 
rough. His general object was to watch the 
little boys who despised the cry of " cut behind'' 
from their companions^ and obtained a short lift 
from the bottom of East Street to the Bell ; but 
he bad a particulaf object on this occasion, and 
actually walked as far as the bridge, in order to 
gratify his eager curiosity. 
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The too— too — too— ooh ! of the guard's horn 
Ennounced the approach of the vehicle ; and, as 
it whirled by him at the rapid rate of seven miles 
cm hour, Graspem saw two men sitting behind 
the coachman, dressed precisely alike, in broad- 
brimmed hats, red neckerchiefs, drab great* 
coats^ and top-boots. Each of them rested his 
hands and arms on a stout ashen stick, ^' with a 
hook to it." 

'^ Them's my men/' said Litigious, as he 
waved his staff, and nCn in a speedy, but undig- 
nified-for^a^-beadle^ trot up to the Bell. 

Betty no sooner saw these two personages 
than she ran across the gateway into the bar, 
and called out, ^^ Mrs. Bibulus, marm ; lawks, 
if there isn^ the two 'xactly-alikes come down 
agen !" 

Mrs. Bibulus hastened to the gateway, and 
•bade Betty mind her own business and not be 
so over-curious. Our old acquaintances, Deale 
and Tlosewater, niet her; and, as they turned 
in to the commercial-room, answered her low 
courtesy by simultaneously ordering •* beef*- 
stakes and highnons for two— pickles, and lots 
of hale.'' 
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While Mrs. Bibulus went to execute the or- 
der, Litigious Graspem followed the officers into 
the room, and stood^ with his stafP firmly held 
in his left hand, while he fanned himself^ after 
his unwonted pace, with his right, in which he 
held his gold- bound cocked hat. 

" Who's this. *ere keveer kiddy ? " inquired 
Deale and Rosewater, at the same instant, as 
they deposited their " upper togs" on a chair, 
and displayed their blue coats with brass but- 
tons, red waistcoats, and drab sit-uppns. 

Mr. Litigious Graspem put oi^ij^ cocked hat^ 
transferred his sta£F from his left hand to his 
right, and, giving it an authoritative rap on the 
floor, delivered himself and his message thus: — 

** The Wusshipful the Mayor and the (Corpo- 
ration presents their respectibul compliments to 
the Lord-Mayor of Lunnun, and strongly ob- 
jects to his officers coming into this corporate 
burrer by order of the county magistrates, who 
isn't to have no juridiction, by varty of a statue 
of ne — ne — inter — summut or other, granted by 
James the fust, king of — ** 

*^ The mayor be — !" shouted out the officers, 
together, as usual. 
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Graspem looked horrified, but^ after a pro-* 
longed stare at the individuals who had dared 
to d — the Mayor of Buyemup, extracted from 
his pocket a piece of paper, and was about to 
read it, having premised with his " Oh ! yes ! 
Oh ! yes I Oh I yes !" when he was interrupted 
by both his auditors exclaiming-^ 

"Come, none o* your gammon — cut avay 
at vonce." 

" This is to give you notice, that — " 

" Shove him out,*' cried the officers. 

Litigious replaced the paper in his pocket, 
and had left the room, and closed the door, be- 
fore they could reach it to egect him. 

The mayor and corporation were justly en- 
raged at their headless being treated so uncere- 
moniously, and proposed applying for a qtu) wwr^ 
ranto against the county magistrates for having 
dared, in despite of their ne intromiitas, to sum- 
mon two London officers into the borough with- 
out their sanction. • The proposition would have 
been carried, perhaps, if the town-clerk had not 
reminded them that, if they vindicated their 
corporate honour, it would be at the risk of 



^ 
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offending tlieir best customere. The mayoti - 
burgesses, and bailifis, being reasonable men, 
yielded to the ifeasoning of their town-clerk^ 
and told Litigious Graspem ^^ not to be so over* 
officious another tinie." 

Graspem went home disgusted^ 

After Deala and Rosewater had done ample 
justice to the good fare provided for them by 
Mrs. Bibulus, and had ordered beds for the 
night, in case they should require them, they 
went to the offices of Mr. Callus Coldblood, 
where they found Mn Thorogood, and « the 
only barristher on the benth," Mr. Muddler, in 
consultation with the lawyer. Callus, since the 
robbery, had given way to a melancholy despon- 
dency. His usual spirits and energy of charac* 
ter seemed to have deserted him entirely. 

For the loss of the gold he cared not ; it 
might easily be remedied. The loss of his 
papers appeared to him to be irremediable* 
He knew not how, when, or where some of his 
most important secrets might be adduced in 
evidence against him. Vouchers, too, had 
been carried off $ which, if called for and not 
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produced, might compel him to refund a great 
portion of his ill-gotten gains. Whatever 
his thoughts might have been, he had not ex* 
pressed them in words ; indeed^ he had scarcely 
spoken to any person until Mr. Thorogood and 
Muddler had called to meet the officers from 
London, of whose coming they had been informed 
by letter. To them he communicated his despair 
of recovering his losses, and expressed his con- 
viction that his late partner must have been the 
party who had stoltu them. 

Soon after the officers, Burghly, the Tide- 
/ender, who had been sent for by Coldblood, ar* 
rived. The whole party proceeded together to 
the scene of the robbery. The seals were rempved 
from the door, and the officers commenced their 
investigation. The manner of Deale and Rose- 
water was completely changed as soon as they 
commenced business. In place of the coolness 
and unconcemedness which they generally dis- 
played, their faces shewed acuteness, energy, and 
skiU. 

Upon a minute examination of the locks of 
the door and the different desks and drawers, in 
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which no one interrupted them but Mr. Muddlerj[ 
who was quietly but respectfully *' put down" 
by every body, both Deale and Rosewater told 
Mr. Thorogood, after consulting together for a 
few minutes in terms not quite clear to the un« 
initiated, that the locks had been opened by 
keys which fitted them, and that the marks of 
the picklocks and chisels had been made after* 
wards merely with a view of deceiving those 
who inspected them. . 

Mr. Callus Coldblood, at the request of Deale 
and his brother officer, gave them his keys. They 
were applied to the di£Ferent locks, and opened 
and relocked them as usual. They were then 
examined closely, and both the officers declared 
that models had been taken of them, and doubt- 
less other keys made from the impressions. 

Muddler took the keys, and, after looking 
them over carefully, put his hat firmly on his- 
heady supported his right top-boot on a chair, 
and tapped it gently with his whip. He then 
inquired, '^ How the deuth can you venture to 
thay that imprethions have been taken of those 
keyth?^ 
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Deale took a penknife from the desk, and re- 
moved jfrom the wards of one of the keys a minute 
portion of bees-wax. He explained to them 
that such was the mode of taking impressions, 
which might be used at any time by persons 
conversant with the business. 

Burghly inquired if it were likely that such a 
job would be undertaken by a country work- 
man ; to which the reply was, that it might be 
done. But the risk would be great to the per- 
son who wished to use the keys. Most probably 
it had been done by a regular practitioner m 
London. 

To the questions of Mr. Thorogood whether 
they were acquainted with the person and cha« 
racter of Mr. Ebenezer Brief, both the officers 
replied that they knew him well when he was 
in the employment of Getemoffe, the London 
Thieves' Attorney. 

'^ From the duties he would be called upon to 
discharge in such a situation, he would necessa- 
rily be associated to a certain extent with house- 
breakers, I presume," said Mr. Thorogood. 

T'he officers both sipiled, and said that the 
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business could not be oftrried on without a know- 
ledge of their most secret practices. No de- 
fence would be ventiared upon or undertaken 
without a full disclosure on the part of the 
guilty, of every circumstance connected with the 
case. 

Mr. Callus Coldblood nodded assent to this 
remark, as he knew its truth from his own ex- 
perience. 

After several more questions and replies, the 
examination ended in a fuU conviction on the 
mind of every person present but o«« — that 
Mr. Ebenezer Brief had availed himself of the 

« 

knowledge and skill acquired in the office of Mr. 
Getemoffe, Thieves* Attorney and Solicitor, to 
rob his employer and partner, Mr. Callus Cold- 
blood. 

Mr. Thorogood and Mr. Muddler leffc the 
office, expressing their regret at the loss Mr. 
Coldblood had sustained, and that they could 
not be of any further service to him. Burghly 
remained behind them, and, after some further 
conversation with the lawyer, went with the 
officers to the Bell. There he remained with 
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them until the mail arriyed by which they were 
to return to town, as the business which brought 
them down was ended. He offered to treat 
them, but they, as they termed it, ^^put the 
boot on the other leg/' and treated hiip out of 
the j£50 note which Coldblood, knowing how 
such things ought to be managed, had put into 
their hands before they left him. 

During the interval of the arrival of the mail 
and their reaching the JEl^ll, as they sat oyer their 
grog and smoked hteir pipes, Burghley endea- 
voured to elicit from Deale and Rosewater all 
they knew of Briefs previous career. They, 
however, professed ignorance of his private 
character, and merely alluded to him in his 
capacity of a thieves' attorney's clerk, in which 
they had frequently had occasion to consult with 
him. 

Burghly next alluded to his former interview 
with one of them at the station-house at Tide- 
end, and, without any disguise, told them of the 
way in which he had saved the Grover and the 
Hunter from their clutches. 

Both allowed that it had been a plan wel} 
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conceived and ably executed, but said they felt 
no disgrace in having been outwitted on that 
occasion, as their forte lay more upon land than 
water. 

Burghly ventured to ask if any tidings had 
been heard of them since, and for what crime 
the officers had received instructions to appre- 
hend them. 

To'this question both replied that '* they knew 
where they were well enough, but asto " the 
lay*' they had been upon, that would appear by 
and by." 

** Are they in London?*' said Burghly; ** I 
have a reason for asking, and will make it worth 
your while to bring me to them." 

**No, they are not in Loudon, nor in thi$ 
country,'' said the officers. *^ But we are on the 
look out for them, and if they land, nab's the 
word." 

'' You have had news of them then ?'' said 

■ 

Burghly. 

** In course we have," said Deale and Rose- 
water, looking as if there could not be a doubt 
about that^ 
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^* Come/' said Burghly, " I understand busi- 
ness. There is the counterpart, or likeness, of 
Old Parchment's fifty pound if you will tell me 
where they now are." 

Deale and Rosewater extended their hands at 
the same moment to clutch the note, and toge- 
ther said, *^ Amerikay." 

'^ That's a large country," said Burghly, still 
retaining the note; **in what part of it are 
they ?" 

" New York," said both, as the Tide-ender 
resigned the note into their grasp. ** New York 
— ^under the names of Bright and Green." 

*^ Honour !" said Burghly. 

'^ Honour and no gammon at all,*' replied both 
the officers, who pocketed the fifty pounds, put 
on their great coats and red handkerchiefs just 
as the horn of the mail gave notice of its ap- 
proach. 

Burghly lingered at the Bell, while the coach, 
man and guard drank at the expense of their 
two Bow Street passengers ; and, when he had 
seen them safely deposited inside the coach, or- 
dered out Luna^ and returned to Tide-end, fully 
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perBuaded that his guardian genius had, on thftt 
da;, proved very kind to him. Ebenezer Brief 
had been held responsible for the robbery at 
Coldblood's, and the London officers, he was 
convinced, had no clue whatever to the fate and 
destinationof Gregory of the Grove andZachary 
Bluff', whose re-appearance in England he did 
not deeire. 
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